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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON 

TWO OFFENDEES. 

*The two little tragedies whioh compose this Yolame would not have been 
unworthy of G-uy de Maupassant, to whom it is dedicated. They are striking in 
conception and simple in execution and accessories. It must be acknowledged 
that Oulda has never written more artistic stories than these.' — Tdibs. 

* " Two Offenders '* is written In one of the author's most charming styles. The 
book is divided into two stories, " An Ingrate" and " An Assassin "—the former a 
pathetic sketch, which must win the sympathy of all readers. . . . The second story 
can only be appreciated by being read.'— Yanitt Fair. 

'The action passes among Italian agricultural people, and runs through a 
diversified and highly coloured course of strong and simple passions. The stories 
are both admirably written as efforts to play upon the feelings, and the book is sure 
to find many readers.*— Scotsman. 

*This volume contains two stories which come under the same class of literature 
as Loti's *' Book of Pity and of Death." ... A modem reader, who knows Ouida 
only by reputation as the schoolgirl's type of forbidden literature, might reasonably 
be surprised at the perusal of these rather affecting stories.'— Glasgow Hbrald. 

* We are among those who think that nothing that Ouida ever wrote is comparable 
to her best peasant stories, and here, as usual, we are conscious of a knowledge, 
sympathy, and grasp of the point of view which is in the best sense imaginative. 
It would not be easy to find a figure more moving than that of Abbondino in this 
story (" The Assassin ").'— Wkstminstbr Gazbtie. 

* Ouida is at her best in the two stories in " Two Offenders.'* . . . The stories are 
swiftly and vigorously told, and both of them will possess their readers* sympathy.* — 
Bookman. 

* Stories filled with the old glamour, beauty of style, and passionate protest 
against injustice. . . . Ouida has seldom done better work.' — ^Ioler. 

'The second story, "An Assassin," is one of the most powerful things Ouida has 
ever done, and worthy almost of the master (Maupas'ant) to whom she dedicates 
it. ... A story which has held us spell-bound to the end.'— Black and Whifb. 

* Ouida has at her service an ardent imai^nation, wide sympathies, and consum- 
mate art, each and all of which contribute to the charm of the present tales.* — 
Morning Post. 

' Onida's " Two Offenders '* will rank as not the least of her achievements. Its 
literary merits are beyond dispute.*— Sun. 

*In the matter of literary craftsmanship, these tales will compare favourably 
with anything that Ouida has ever done. . . . For sheer good work, we do not think 
she has ever excelled this volume.*— Daily Chroniolb. 

* The stories are vivid and characteristic, and make a very direct appeal to the 
sympathies. . . . Ouida is as snccessf al as she is in most of her stories in interesting 
her readers in the tale she has to tell.* — Spbakbr. 

' Both stories are filled with the charm that Ouida gives to all her pathos, and 
they are both equally intense in dramatic feeling. . . . Ouida has still the old 
charm, the old fallings, but "Two Offenders** possesses more of her charm than of 
her failings.*— Stab. 

' The first story is pathetic and almost beautiful, as good in its particular line as 
anything she has done, for it is in stories of this sort— witness hex ^ Two Little 
Wooden Shoes'*— that Ouida eifcels.*— Siandabd. 
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T was a large, square, solemn edifice, built 
in the modern manner, pierced with regu- 
lar rows of windows, the walls stuccoed, 
the roofs of zinc, the balconies green and gilded, the 
great hall door shining with glass and brass and 
polished woods. It stood in a vast, naked, gravelled 
space ; around it were several acres of grounds, 
which were intended to be gardens, but which were 
as yet mere stony expanses, with dwarf trees and 
sickly shrubs dotted here and there, amidst them at 
intervals a plaster bust upon a plinth: the whole was 
surrounded by a high wall and enormous gates, 
always locked and lined with iron, so that they 
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afforded no glimpse whatever of the outer world. It 
was a building which might have been a prison, a 
madhouse, a school, or an academy ; it could never 
have been mistaken for a home. 

Above its imposing hall door was a statue of 
Charity, the eternal Charity with her hungry children, 
and above this group there was lettered in gold the 
name which the building bore ; it was called Maison 
Mont Parnasse, for it was an abode of the Muses, 
at least of broken-down and unfortunate Muses, and 
had been but recently erected by some estimable 
persons kind enough to think that improvidence was 
not a capital sin. Nevertheless, though not perhaps 
a capital, it is a deadly, sin, and therefore the 
Maison Mont Parnasse had been kept unsmilingly 
and severely unattractive, though majestic. Charity 
always puts a little wormwood on the nipples of 
her breasts. She deems it only wise and just to do 
so. Milk given in alms ought not to taste sweet. 

The motives which had led to the foundation 
and erection of Mont Parnasse had been honourable 
if, like most human motives, mixed. Two ragged 
boys had tramped upon foot from Alsace to Paris 
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in the reign of Charles Dix, and, beginning as little 
ragpickers, had crept on by thrift, and self-denial, 
and mutual devotion, from one step to another until 
they had become vast and rich traders, and had 
amassed a great many millions of francs, with which 
they knew not what to do, for they had no relations 
and had never married. They had not cared about 
titles or show, or any of the toys which most self- 
made men are crazy to play with, but they had felt 
a harmless ambition to associate their names before 
death with some great work or endowment which 
should make all Paris talk. So they set aside half 
their enormous capital to the execution of their 
scheme, and dedicated it to the establishment of a 
home for impecunious authors and artists ; and the 
result was the great white house, which they called 
Mont Parnasse. The site was well chosen ; a once 
royal park had been recently sold by the nation, 
and reduced to that state of nakedness, squalor and 
hideousness which is dear to the modern and public- 
spirited mind, and a large portion of this so-called 
forest was, after all the trees were felled and the 
undergrowth rooted up, acquired as the most suitable 
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location for the house of charity, A great architect 
was called in to build it, a great savant directed its 
drainage and sanitary arrangements. No expense 
was spared either with its erection or its decoration. 
* When we do things at all we do them well,' said 
the brothers. The Maison Mont Parnasse was 
opened, inaugurated with a fine banquet, many 
compliments, and flowers of speech, and a throng 
of notabilities, little and big, including many shining 
lights of the press. One of these last brought in his 
pocket a hare's foot and a pot of rouge powder, and 
with a grave face tendered them to the brothers. 
The brothers looked a mute and astonished interro- 
gation. The journalist pointed to the nine Muses 
whose statues adorned the vestibule. 

*Faut les faire rougir un peu, les pauvrettes, 
hein } ' he said, with serious countenance but twink- 
ling eyes. 

The brothers never knew till the days of their 
deaths where the point of the joke lay. 

Their institution was a great, a noble, and a 
national benefit in their eyes; and, happily for 
themselves, they died too soon to discover their 
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error : they died whilst the walls were still damp, 
the paint was still moist, the gardens were still 
only existent on the parchment plans of landscape 
gardeners, and whilst Paris still took seriously 
and admiringly their bean projeU The gardens are 
still not laid out, except so far as a few groups of 
sickly young coniferae may be considered to con- 
tribute to that end ; but Paris, volatile Paris, has 
long forgotten that there exists an asylum for those 
servants of the Muses who have not bankers 
balances. Yet it is well endowed, and so should 
command the respect due to wealth ; it is also 
exceedingly well managed by a committee of influen- 
tial gentlemen, financiers, merchants, publishers, 
editors, and the like, who distribute its favours and 
award its patronage with sincere and assiduous care. 
But they have never thought it worth while to lay 
out the gardens. 

They are extremely mortified and astonished to 
find that their appointments are not always received 
with gratitude. 

Every Mont Parnassian enjoys a private room, 
well furnished: three good meals a day, taken in the 
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common dining hall ; a handsome allowance of fuel 
and light ; the use of a good library, music room, 
and salle des jeux (all gambling, even for sous, for- 
bidden) ; and for the rest has the whole range of 
the large grounds, which were once a royal wood- 
land. The rules and restrictions are not onerous, 
or the committee do not think them so : any 
member may go out in the daytime, provided he 
leaves his name and key with the porter, but he 
cannot stay out after six o'clock without special per- 
mission from the resident manager ; he must on no 
account keep any animal, bird, or pet of any kind, 
not even a white mouse (some one once had the im- 
pudence to bring a white mouse) ; he must not bring 
in any wines, spirits, or liqueurs ; he must not have 
a light in his room after eleven at night; and he 
must receive no friends at any time except in the 
public sitting room, and that only from three to five 
of the clock. These regulations, and some few 
others similar, do not seem burdensome to the 
directorial mind. The present age is an age of 
regulations ; it loves to tie people up with string, 
as the ingenious Mr. Maskelyne is tied up in the 
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cabinet, only it does not allow them, like him, to 
undo themselves. All these laws and bylaws 
are beautifully printed on embossed and illu- 
minated cards, and hung up on the wall of each 
member's chamber ; so that no Mont Parnassian 
can for a moment plead his ignorance of them. 
The directors do their duty, and sit in their 
velvet chairs round a long table, and hear the 
reports and audit the accounts of the great charity 
of Mont Parnasse ; but when they have done that 
they have done enough ; it is not incumbent upon 
them to know or to care whether the Mont Par- 
nassians, once being in the institution, enjoy 
being there or dislike it ; and it has never occurred 
to them to try and make the place look homelike. 
What would you "i Sensible, prosperous men, who 
have never followed the ^cole buissonniere in their 
prudent youth, cannot help a compassionate contempt 
for the poor scholars of that school, who have, like 
so many stray sheep, left all their fleeces on its 
wayside hedges. 

They see that everything provided for the 
house is of the best. No small economies, no 
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Ignoble little trickeries are permitted ; the best 
meats, groceries, and cereals are sent there, and 
the best wine, in reason, that is, the best petits 
vins ; grands vins, of course, it would be immoral 
to give under the circumstances. For all their 
trouble in seeing to these supplies, the directors 
could not be grudged the power of putting their 
favourites, their natural sons, hangers-on, or poor 
relations, in the various household situations which 
a large institution offers to be filled, from the secre- 
taryship to the gatekeepers place. This gratifi- 
cation, of course, they by right enjoy ; but they • 
do not vastly abuse even this privilege, and in 
their appointments to the memberships of the 
charity they are strictly impartial. 

The Maison Mont Parnasse has been built 
and intended to receive half a hundred inmates, and 
funds have been provided for the due maintenance 
of that number. But the figure has never been 
reached, and many empty chambers and shuttered 
windows have testified to the sad fact that the best 
intentions are not always nor, it may be said, often 
appreciated by humanity. 
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* Yet the conditions are not at all onerous, not at 
all/ said one of the directors, a celebrated financier, 
when some one complained of these reasonable 
rules. ' They are really hardly more than hotel 
keepers nowadays put up in their visitors' rooms.' 

* Only in an hotel one can blow up the manager, 
and walk out,' said a fellow-director, who was a 
famous newspaper proprietor. 

* Every Mont Parnassian can walk out,' replied the 
financier severely ; ' there is nothing to prevent him.' 

* Except that he has nowhere to walk to, poor 
devil ! ' said the newspaper owner, who was fabu- 
lously rich now, but had known, in his early years, 
what it was to be poor : so poor that he had been 
obliged to pawn his solitary shirt. 

' If a man when he comes to middle age have not 
provided himself with the safe shelter of a good 
home, he cannot complain of fortune — he has only 
his own improvidence to thank,' said the banker, 
who had inherited from his fathers a dozen mil- 
lions of francs. * By the way,' he added, * I have 
been asked by M. D' Aumale and others to press the 
claims at our next meeting of Pierre Roscoff. 
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What say you? If absolute worthlessness be a 
qualification ' 

* Oh, oh ! ' said the newspaper man deprecatingly. 

* A fine talent — a very fine talent — in its day/ 

* Talent without character ! * 

* Ah, well,' said the other with some impatience, 

* we hear that said so often ! As if all the dullards 
of necessity were angels ! But do you really mean 
to say that Pierre Roscoff is living still ? I 
thought he had been dead long ago. How 
horrible ! To be alive in your body and dead in 
your genius ! * 

' Genius is too big a word,' said the banker. 

* Ah, no ! pardon me, it is not too big a word for 
what he was in his prime,' said the journalist 
warmly, * Sapristi! when one thinks of his ** Jeunes 
Filles dansant au Pr6 " and his ** Lune Rousse a 
Marly." What force ! what feeling ! what maestria ! 
And you say he is alive and wants to get into the 
Parnasse? And for whom should its doors open 
if not for a man capable of that wondrous ** L'Aube 
du Jour au V^sinet " ? Why, I go to the Luxem- 
bourg to see it once every winter.' 
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* Should a man who has had work bought for 
the Luxembourg need the Parnasse ? * asked the 
financier dryly, opening a little gold fusee box. 

* In what scope was the institution created?* 
asked the other. * Surdy mediocrity and dull nullity 
are neither comprised nor contemplated in its pro- 
visions ? ' 

* Then you will give him your vote ? ' 

* Assuredly.' 

* Go further, and propose him. The office will 
suit you better than me.' 

*A dubious compliment from your point of 
view ; but I accept it. Are you sure he is 
living ? ' 

' Quite sure. I breakfasted at Chantilly yester- 
day, and the Due gave me his address ; it is a 
miserable garret in the Temple.' 

^ Dieu de dietix!' said the other once more : the 
grim comedy of having your picture purchased for 
the Luxembourg, and your body left to rot in an 
attic unremembered, stirred even the sated humour 
of the owner of the sharpest and wittiest journal of 
Paris. ' Br-r-r-r ! ' he said with a shudder, half real, 
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half affected ; * I will propose him with the greatest 
pleasure. He certainly fulfils the conditions of our 
admirable Institute if he be as miserable as he used 
to be famous. That has been our difficulty. It has 
been so easy to find misery, but not so easy to find 
fame in the ditch. Genius has a knack in our days of 
dining and dressing well. It is generally *' swagger," 
as the dear English say.* 

In truth it was very easy, as he had said, to 
find misery, but not so easy to find misery allied 
to fame, or even to conspicuous talent. It had 
therefore been found necessary to enlarge a little 
the original conditions of the endowment, and 
to extend its benevolence to persons who did not 
strictly come within its original provisions, and some 
journalists, some professors, and some musicians, 
who were not composers, enjoyed what had been 
designed only for genuine artists. So that when 
the rich journalist, Maurice Valbranche, proposed 
to elect to membership such a man as Pierre 
Roscoff, the whole committee, when it managed to 
recall who he was, and had recovered its astonish- 
ment at learning that he was alive, accepted his 
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nomination with unanimity, and even with enthu- 
siasm. Here was the true material for which the 
house of the Parnassians had been designed. A 
great artist, an undeniably great artist, yet so fallen 
into obscurity that everybody had thought he was 
dead, in miserable circumstances, too, very miser- 
able, repeated the prosperous men around the board 
table with that relish of whose savours Lucretius 
has spoken. He was elected without a dissentient 
voice, and the directors made haste to go to their 
cosy broughams on a rainy morning with a pleasant 
sense as of some virtuous act performed. 

' He will end his days at least in peace,* said 
Valbranche to himself ; * that is to say, if he will 
go ; perhaps he won't go, que diable ! ' 

For, in their haste to please a royal Academician, 
it had never occurred to them to consult Pierre 
Roscoff himself. They had even broken a bylaw of 
the board, which prescribed that when suitable sub- 
jects for the enjoyment of the charity were selected, 
they should personally and by letter be themselves 
informed of the fact of. their selection before their 
names were put to the vote, and should be directed 
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to solicit their own appointment by letter on stamped 
paper. Valbranche, in his gratification at having 
secured a real son of the Muses, had hurried on 
the matter, and had gone through the formula of 
the aged artist's election without having previously 
consulted him as to his presentation. 

* Que diable ! ' he said again ; * of course he will 
be enchanted. A roof over your head, and a good 
bellyful secured to you till your grave, is no small 
boon when you are seventy years old and already 
dead to the world.' 

Valbranche was a good-natured man, with the 
shallow patronising good nature born of prosperity, 
and that sense of superiority, not only of fortune, 
but of wisdom, which prosperity begets. 

He drove down in his admirably appointed coupd^ 
with its high-stepping horse, into the miserable 
little street in the quarter of the Temple in which 
it was said that Pierre Roscoff lived, and, with 
some qualms and misgiving, slowly clambered a 
steep, dark, dirty stair, on which it was not wholly 
prudent for an arch-millionaire, in broadcloth and 
with valuable rings and chains about him, to 
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adventure his person. He was stout, for he lived 
very well, and the ascent was long and steep, 
and made him draw his breath painfully. He 
wished that he had sent up one of the young men 
of his office : the many talented and enterprising 
young men who clustered round him like wasps 
around a hogshead of molasses. 

Charity was soothing to the soul, but it was best 
done vicariously. 

Gasping, puffing, and muttering many a droll 
slang oath, he came at last to the end of the stairs, 
under a skylight hung with cobwebs. On a wall, 
once whitewashed, now grey and black with grime, 
there was a piece of wood, and on it was written 
in charcoal : * Pierre Roscoff : deiixihne a droite! 

* At last ! ' said Valbranche, with a groan and a 
sigh of resignation. He found the door indicated, 
the low, miserable, unpainted door of a garret, and 
knocked. 

* Come in,* said the voice of an old man, a voice 
with the quaver of age in it, but still rich and 
melodious ; it was half drowned in the impetuous 
barkings of a dog. 

c 
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Valbranche opened the door, and as hastily 
retreated ; for a little rough terrier flew at his heels, 
and, like many good men whose flowery paths of 
success have not been always straight ones, he was 
afraid of dogs. 

* Quiet ! * said the owner of the dog. ' Come in, 
monsieur. He will not hurt you. He took you for 
a huissier. Pardon his mistake.* 

' A pretty compliment ! * said Valbranche below 
his breath ; but he took off his hat, and, with an 
unaffected respect, said, * M. Roscoff, I think "i 
I am honoured in making the acquaintance of a 
great artist whose works I have revered all my 
days.* 

A slight colour rose to the hollow pale cheeks of 
the old man. 

* Tiens^ tiens, Hens ! ' he murmured with a 
slight smile, whimsical and humorous. * It is 
a very long time indeed since I heard any lan- 
guage like that. Am I dead, and in my tomb 
a-dreaming ? * 

* No, mon maitre, and I know not why you have 
ceased to hear it,* said Valbranche, * except that you 
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have ceased to let men hear of you. That is always 
fatal. Humanity has a short memory, and no 
gratitude.' 

* Eh ! I died in effect twenty years ago.* 
Roscoff was a tall, bony, muscular man, who in 

his fleshlessness still gave the impression of great 
strength ; he had harsh features and no beauty 
except in his eyes, which were large and brown, 
and in the expression of his countenance, which 
was humorous and benignant. He looked extremely 
poor, and the naked chamber in which he lived was 
without comfort of any kind, though it was clean 
and was orderly. 

* How did you come to this pass.'^' asked Val- 
branche, astonished and embarrassed. 

* Monsieur comes to interview me } ' asked 
Roscoff in return. ' Ah, no, that is not possible ; 
no one interviews the disparus' 

* But why did you disappear ? ' 

* Ah, decidedly, then, it zs an interview,' said 
Roscoff with good humour, but with a certain accent 
of dignity which made his visitor feel awkward. 
* This is very droll ; I had no idea that I was so 

c 2 
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much alive. And what a suffocating weight of 
honour — M. Valbranche in his own person ! ' 

* You know me ? * said the other, surprised. 
'Ah ! as the ragpicker and the crossing- sweeper 

knows the great generals and deputies who drive by 
and splash him with their carriage wheels. But 
pray be seated, monsieur. Since you have climbed 
so high, I will not dismiss you in a hurry.' 

He pushed forward the only chair which the 
garret possessed, a large wooden one with arms, and 
seated himself on the deal table in the centre of 
the room. 

Then Valbranche saw that his right hand was 
missing ; it had been cut off above the wrist. * That 
is why he has painted no more,' he thought, and 
said gently : 

* An accident, cher mattre ? ' 

*A bit of shell during the siege,' replied the 
artist curtly. 

* Ah, heavens ! what a loss to the world ! ' 

* Pooh ! there are many painters.' 
' There is but one Roscoff.' 

* In his sorrows I hope there is not his equal/ 
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said the old man, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
' Might I inquire your errand, monsieur ? It cannot 
be to ask me how I lost my hand, since you were 
unaware that I had lost it/ 

' My errand ? I hope you will acquit it of idle 
curiosity, and credit it at least with good intentions 
when you hear what it is,' answered Valbranche, 
and he told it, a little embarrassed by the indepen- 
dence and indifference of this lonely old man, who 
half sat, half leaned, upon the rickety deal table, and 
in all his poverty looked neither like a suppliant nor 
a receiver of alms. The little rough terrier sat 
beside him bolt upright with pricked ears and in- 
quiring gaze. 

In a few eloquent phrases and less condescen- 
sion of tone than was usual with him, Valbranche in- 
formed the recipient of the Mont Parnasse charity. 

'Through my influence and in view of your 
great celebrity in past years, the Committee has 
dispensed with the usual formal preliminaries 
and personal application, and has elected you 7nottc 
propria to be an inmate of this great and noble 
institution,' he said in conclusion, falling into the 
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official diction common to all board-rooms, 'On 
the advantages accruing therefrom I need not dilate. 
They are self-evident. The beneficent and magni- 
ficent character of the charity is no doubt well 
known to you by hearsay ; and, no doubt, you will as 
fully appreciate its assistance as we, who represent 
it, appreciate our good fortune in associating with it 
the name and fame of so great an artist as yourself.' 
Thereon he paused and took breath, feeling 
rhat no one could have discharged the mission, or 
expressed its views, with greater delicacy and elo- 
quence. He looked at Roscofif, in anticipation of 
some profound emotion, some burst of gratitude, 
some gush of tears ; but the old man had not 
moved or spoken, or given any sign of any feeling. 
A red spot had come on each of his hollow cheeks ; 
that was all. 

* Have I asked anyone for anything } * he said 
hoarsely at length. 

* No, no, certainly not ; at least, not that I know 
of,' said Valbranche with some confusion. 

* Then who has any right to put my name for- 
ward for charity }' 
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' But it would seem * began his visitant, and 

paused as he glanced around the miserable room. 
The glance completed the sentence. 

* I am in complete misery, if you mean that,' said 
Roscoff curtly. * But from misery to asking for aid 
there is a step, and a long one. I have not taken 
that step. It is only when I shall ask that you 
will have the right to offer.' 

He rose from his half- sitting attitude and stood 
erect, as though to signify that the interview was 
ended. There was no more to say. 

Valbranche did not rise ; he looked up through 
his eyeglasses in surprise, amusement, and doubt : 
the doubt of a man who is accustomed to have 
comedies of all kinds played off on him. Yet 
through his scepticism, his cynicism, and his in- 
credulity, some admiration, some belief stirred in 
him. He saw that this old recluse — starving and 
ragged, and friendless and cheerless as he might 
be — ^yet meant what he said. He had never asked 
anyone for anything ; he had let the world forget 
him as it chose, and had never said, * I am here.' 

At that moment there entered the attic, im- 
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petuously as a little gust of March wind, a child, 
a pretty, fair, curly-headed boy of six years old, 
who, darting towards the dog and the old man, 
stopped short suddenly in alarm at the sight of a 
stranger. 

* Come, my Max/ said Roscoff gently, whilst the 
terrier jumped about the child with affectionate 
welcome. 

* Salute this gentleman, Max.' 

Max pulled his little ragged straw hat off his 
curls. 

* A charming child,* said Valbranche. * Is he 
yours ? * 

* My son's child, yes. My son was killed with 
Henri Riviere by the Pavillons-Noirs.' 

' You have indeed claims on the country.' 

* No, we have no claims. My son was only a 
volunteer, as I was before him. He had not been 
successful in life, and he loved adventure.' 

* And this little one depends wholly on you } ' 

* Yes.' 

Roscoff s face grew dark and harsh. He did 
not like interrogation, and he thought that he had 
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said so plainly enough to have been understood. 
The little boy Max, who was thin and pale though 
happy-looking, leaned against his grandfather and 
murmured a little timidly : 

* They would not give the bread without the 
four sous.* 

' Be silent,* said Roscofif angrily; but already 
Valbranche had overheard. 

He pulled some loose silver out of his pocket 
and held it to the child. 

* Run away. Max, and buy some cakes ; your 
grandfather and I are talking of grave matters, 
which would not amuse little men like you.* 

The child*s pretty eyes smiled and lightened ; 
he stretched out his small hand for the money, but 
Roscofif caught his fingers in a grip unconsciously 
hard. 

* Monsieur means well, my child, and you mean 
no ill, but I cannot allow that. Here is one sou. 
Run down and buy a roll, and ask them to let you 
eat it in the shop. Go.* 

The little boy hesitated, tears rising to his eyes. 

* But, grandfather,* he said shyly, * you have 
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eaten nothing since yesterday at noon : all there 
was for supper you gave to Pepin and me. And 
there is only this one sou, you know, because you 
said so when I went to the shop.' 

* Hold your prating baby tongue and go,* said 
Roscofif in tones of thunder. 

The child slunk away terrified, the sou in his 
little thin hand. Pepin knew better than to be 
afraid ; he only edged nearer to his master. 

* Cher maitre^ said Valbranche, * all this is very 
honourable, but it is very sad. For the sake of the 
child you must sacrifice your pride. Come to the 
Parnasse, and little Max shall go to some good 
school ; I will see to it myself. You have every 
right to starve yourself if it please you, but you 
have no right to injure your son s child.* 

* And you have no right to dictate my duties 
to me. Go out ! ' said the old man with stern 
fury. 

* I will go,' said Valbranche with good-humoured 
patience. ' I will go, for I have many engage- 
ments ; but I shall return.* 

On his way down the staircase he stumbled 
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over the little boy Max, who was sitting sobbing 
on one of the lower stairs. 

* Are you often hungry, little one ? * he asked. - 
The child answered unwillingly : * Not I ; but 

he is. He gives all there is to Pepin and jne.* 

* And there is not much for him ? ' 

* No,* said the child timidly, through his tears. 
' But he would be angry if he knew you spoke to 
me, I will not listen to you ; I will not answer ! * 
he said with resolution and fear combined, and he 
gathered himself up where he was crouched against 
the wall, and ran down the rest of the stairs as fast 
as his little legs could take him. He was afraid 
that the gentleman would offer him silver pieces 
again, and that he would be weak and wicked 
enough to take them ; for though he had had all 
there was, he had shared that all fairly with Pepin, 
and he was very hungry, though his loyalty to his 
grandfather had made him deny it to a stranger. 

' Poor little animal ! ' said Valbranche to himself; 
* he will be the lever by which we shall get old 
Obstinacy into the Parnasse.* 

For opposition had produced its usual effect 
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upon human nature, and Valbranche, to whom the 
matter really had no actual or practical importance 
whatever, was now so irritated by his own failure 
that he was resolved to drag Pierre Roscoff to the 
institution whether he would or no. 

Roscoff remained standing beside the table, the 
dog looking uneasily up in his face, knowing that he 
was disturbed and troubled. In truth, he had been 
so long alone, so long accustomed to be unnoticed, 
forgotten, that the visit of such a man as Valbranche 
and the offer made by him could not leave him 
unmoved. It had startled, offended, disgusted,- 
agitated him, but it had made him feel that the 
living world and he were not altogether alien as they 
had been so many years. Some one, and some one 
who was no fool, no dunce, had once more called 
him cher maitre^ the old flattering, caressing, ad- 
miring title which so long had been unheard ! Was 
he still a master of his art in the eyes of anybody — 
he, a poor, old, broken, starving man, who for a 
score of years had never been able to touch a brush } 

He had been the son of seafaring people of the 
coast of Morbihan; owners of fishing barques and 
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trading smacks, used to wind, wet weather, and rude 
fare; well-to-do in their rough manner, and come, 
it was said, of a once knightly and saintly race. 
In his boyhood he had drawn ships and boats and 
sailors on every bit of wood or paper he could find, 
and when he was eighteen years old he had come 
up from the sea coast to Paris, driven by the spur 
of the strong half-unconscious genius in him to go 
where he could hear, and learn, and see, the meaning 
of art. 

* What a fool I was ! * he thought sometimes, re- 
calling that passionate pilgrimage. 'What did I 
want with masters ? Had I not the face of the sky 
and the voice of the sea above me and beside me } * 

In his prosperous years he had gone back thither 
often, and steeped himself in the salt strong scent of 
the seaweed, and the wet sands, and the golden glory 
of the inland gorse. But since the war he had never 
been able to see Morbihan. Even if he could have 
scraped together enough for the journey, he would 
not have cared to go before his kindred a poor, 
crippled, beggared man. Those who were still alive 
were but distant kin to him ; they, like the world of 
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Paris, were content to suppose that he was no longer 
amongst the living. So many disappeared during 
the great siege and during the Commune, of whom 
there is no record. Their death is taken for granted. 
So was his in the Breton village of his birth as in 
the streets of Paris. 

Had he been well off he would have sought 
out the remnant of his people; but he was very 
poor, always after 'the loss of his hand, and when his 
son fell dead beside Henri Riviere he no longer 
even cared to ask if others less near to him of his 
blood still lived. Now and then the thought 
crossed him remorsefully that for the sake of little 
Max he should not have let himself sink into such 
utter oblivion and isolation. But little Max was 
only a natural child, a child born of a brief hot flame 
of Bohemian love, and had no claim on anyone, not 
even on his grandfather unless his grandfather chose. 

Little Max and Pepin — who would care for 
either if he died "i One would go on the parish and 
the other to th^fourriere. How often had he laia 
awake in the long cold nights of winter, racked with 
terrible thoughts of their utter loneliness should he 
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die suddenly or by accident, as he might do at any 
hour! No one cared for them. No one would 
give either of them a home. Without him, both 
were lost. How often he had pondered on this, and 
tortured himself about it, and longed to live, though 
life was painful, for their sakes ! And now that some 
one came who offered to provide for him — which 
would, no doubt, directly or indirectly, be also pro- 
viding for them — he was merely offended, violent, 
sensible only of his own pride and scorn. Was 
that right } Was that wrong } He could not tell. 

He was no analyst, no logician. He was an 
artist, and his feelings were all intense, but little 
reasoned on or studied. Was it his duty, when 
it would raise up friends for the friendless child, 
to enter into this house of bondage which was so 
hateful to him ? 

He could not think so. 

He came of a free, proud stock ; he had been a 
man of genius, and he had been a soldier, though 
an informal and unrecognised one ; he had fought for 
France, for Paris. Should he go and end his days 
in the shameful ease of an asylum with a fine name "i 
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Once they had sent to him in his prime to attend 
at the Tuileries, and he had not gone there because 
he was a republican ; and his refusal had lost him the 
Cross; but the Emperor, always generous — always 
generous, poor betrayed Badinguet! — had bought 
one of his finest pictures for St. Cloud, and had 
caused * L'Aube du Jour au V6sinet,* which was 
deemed his masterpiece, to be purchased for the 
Luxembourg. 

Ah, that poor picture which- went to St. Cloud! 

It was gone in the fire, and smoke, and ruin of 
the beautiful palace, gone with the frescoes of 
Mignard and so many other fair and gracious things. 

And he had not even a sketch left to him of the 
thousands of sketches in charcoal, in sepia, in 
water colour, in oil, which he had made during his 
life as an artist — not a single sketch on which he 
could feast his eyes, and by which he could realise 
what he once had been. He had not even a 
pencil line of his own left to remind him of those 
beautiful early days when he had been truly a 
great painter, and people had pointed him out to 
each other at the * Vernissage ' and the * Chat 
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Noir/ and on the boulevards, in the bright gay 
years ^ before the war, when it seemed as though 
everyone were young, and Paris laughed all day 
and danced all night. They had all been sold, 
most often for a pittance, to meet the wants of 
others. The only thing left of that glorious time 
was an old worn palette, with the splashes of dried, 
dusty, cracked colours still adhering to it, ^which 
sometimes he would pass on to the thumb of his 
left hand and lean against his arm, and with it 
would stand thinking, thinking, thinking — dreaming 
that an easel was before him, and a wide white 
canvas, and on that imagined canvas seeing lovely 
or terrible, or fantastic or solemn visions. When 
one has been born artist or poet one dreams till one 
dies. 

The spectre which was so familiar in his quarter, 
poverty, was his daily guest. Since his loss of 
his hand, he had taught drawing, as well as a man 
can teach it, orally, without using a pencil ; but his 
pupils were now very few, all poor, scattered in 
divers and far-separated directions, and of late years 
he had found none, and had been reduced to doing 
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such work as he could find. There was a shop 
for which he went errands, and these took him long, 
long tramps into the various arrondtssements, which 
wore up much shoe leather and brought him in 
little emolument. Everything he had possessed of 
any value had gone long before, even before the 
birth of Max, for his son had been unfortunate and 
unhappy. 

And they asked him to go to Mont Parnasse to 
be well housed, well clothed, well fed, to sleep on a 
soft bed, to sit in an easy chair, to know neither 
heat nor cold, neither fatigue nor hunger ; to be safe, 
and at ease, and in comfort, all the rest of his remain- 
ing years, however many they might be ; * and I 
come of a strong, hard seaborn race,' he thought, * I 
shall live long.' 

After all he was only sixty-six, though suffering 
and privation had made him look many years older. 
There might be a long life still before him : a life 
as long as a whole generation ; and the cruel, un- 
pitied, dull, colourless tragedy of old age, in its 
innumerable needs and its innumerable losses, is 
only made supportable if it be left in peace and 
soothed by plenty. 
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He knew that ; yet the thought of the benevo- 
lent institution was odious to him, more intolerable 
than either want or pain. The benefactors might 
gild the chains as they would, but they none the less 
would be chains ; they might sweeten the pill as 
they might, but all the same it would be bitter as 
gall with the wormwood of alms. 

* Never ! never ! ' he said in his grey beard 
where he stood beside the table. He had been 
a ways free. He had never asked favour or loan or 
gift. In the worst struggles and sorrows of his life 
he had always * shut his soul in silence,' and borne 
his calamity as best he might, alone. * A pauper ? — 
a pensioner ? — never ! ' he said between his clenched 
teeth ; he was too old a dog to be put in a wadded 
kennel. 

The little white face of Max under its tumbled 
fair curls looked in at the door fearfully, theif with 
hesitation the little boy crept across the brick floor 
to his grandfather's side. 

* Grandfather,* he said in a whisper, * you are 
not angry now 1 I didn't mean to do wrong — I 
didn't know.* 

D2 
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* Of course not, my poor baby/ said the old man 
as he took him in his arms. * I was vexed and 
pained, and 1 spoke too harshly, my little one ; I 
meant no blame/ 

* Pepin was not afraid,' said Max, envious of the 
terrier s superior wisdom. 

* No, dear ; dogs do not mind our words, they 
read our hearts.' 

* Why can't children too ? ' 

* Alas, my Max ! children are only men and 
women in little.' 

Max kissed him, and then kissed Pepin. None 
of the three had any supper that night, but they 
slept close to each other, and did not sleep ill. 

It had been March when Valbranche had paid 
him his first visit. Through the following spring 
and summer he did not ill ; his carrying work 
seemed light in fine weather ; often both the dog and 
the little boy trotted by his side. On Sundays they 
would all get out to the woods, or to the banks of 
the river ; that familiar Seine which he had so 
loved to paint in the days of his good fortune. The 
sky was often blue, the workgirls were good to Max 
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for sake of his pretty eyes and curls, the students 
tossed chicken-bones to Pepin. They were very 
poor, very miserable, but they managed to enjoy 
something. The dog frisked and the boy frolicked, 
and he forced himself to smile on both. 

All the spring Valbranche came or sent to him 
and repeated his offer, and got the same answer. 

* Headstrong old brute ! ' said the rich man 
with natural impatience. 

The board of the great institution could not 
understand the refusal of its benevolence ; Valbranche 
softened down the ingratitude, explained it away, 
pleaded for time, obtained it. It did not matter 
to him in the least, but he had determined to have 
his own way ; he had never failed ; he did not 
intend to fail in this affair. It became a question of 
personal pique to him to see Pierre Roscoff a 
member of the Maison Mont Parnasse. 

* You cannot cage old hawks, sir,' ^aid one of 
his young men who liked to tease him. 

* Yes, you can,* said Valbranche savagely, * when 
you pick them up half frozen off the snow in the 
leafless woods.' 
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* But they do not live/ said the irreverent 
disciple. 

* Hawks may not/ replied his patron. * I know 
little of the habits of wild birds or of tame ones ; but 
men and women, my dear boy, live and are glad to 
live wherever they eat and drink well.* 

Everyone had his price he knew, as Walpole 
and most men of the world knew it ; if you did not 
effect the purchase it was because you failed to hit 
on the kind of coin to offer. 

*A11 men, however, are not selfish,' he said 
to his young companion, * but almost all of us are 
such damnable egotists that we forget that. There 
are persons whom you must not tempt through 
themselves, but through others.' 

He set about the persuasion of Roscoff through 
little Max. 

The child was naturally healthy, but he was not 
strong ; he was of a constitution which wanted pure 
air, warmth, care, good food, and mirth ; the blue 
veins showed dangerously on his fair temples and on 
his tiny thin hands, and his chest was very narrow 
and his limbs were very small and thin. In the 
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summer he did tolerably well, though six days out 
of the week he only breathed the close, sickly, thick 
air of crowded streets, breathed through thousands 
of other lungs, and full of noxious germs. But in 
the cold weather he shrank and suffered visibly, 
like a little plant which wants the vanished sun- 
shine and is left to wither and shrivel in a cellar. 

Valbranche said so once with a rude sincerity to 
his grandfather. 

* I know it.; I see it,* said Roscoff sharply. 
' What can I do ? ' 

* You know what you could do,* answered Val- 
branche. 

Roscoff turned his back on him. 

One day Valbranche saw the old man alone, 
carrying a number of light parcels. With Val- 
branche was a famous physician ; they were going 
together to the Salpetriere to see some hypnotic 
experiments. Valbranche asked his friend to turn 
aside and see the child, whom they found with the 
dog in the little close room where the old woman, 
who was porteress, bed-maker, and rdveilleuse to 
the whole household, lived both by night and day. 
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She had once been a country woman in a forest 
district of the Jura, and was honest and kind in a 
rough way, and did the child no harm. 

The physician examined Max, said nothing, and 
drove away. 

* Well ? ' said Valbranche. 

* It is the old story : poor food, poor blood, bad 
air, want of oxygen, of ozone. There is no organic 
disease, only want of tone and stamina ; they are 
all alike, these children. This one will die in a year 
or so.' 

And the great man sneered in scorn at the 
monotony and folly of humankind. 

* No organic disease ? ' said Valbranche. * Then 
if he were well nourished and taken care of in 
better circumstances, he would get strong and well 
in all probability "i ' 

* No doubt,' said the physician indifferently. 
*A11 these cases are mere matters of ozone and 
feeding.' 

* Would you mind writing that down ? * 
'Why?' 

* Because the child has an obstinate grandfather, 
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whom your name might convince of the danger to 
the boy of keeping him there/ 

His friend looked at him sharply. 

* If the child belong to you, you are late in 
looking after him, my good friend. He does not 
do you credit,' 

* I have nothing to do with him in the way you 
fancy. But I wish to save him. Will you mind 
writing it down ? ' 

The physician tore a leaf out of his pocket-book 
and wrote. Everyone, even famous doctors, liked to 
oblige Valbranche. Then they went to the hypnotised 
woman at the Salpetriere, who was a very interesting 
case, as in her hypnotised state she had been made 
to believe that she was being burned at the stake 
for a witch and suffered all the agonies of that fear- 
some death, to the infinite amusement of scientific 
professors and their students : to be able to torture 
by automatic suggestion is a great improvement on 
the clumsier efforts of the Inquisition ; it needs no 
instruments and no accomplices, and its range of 
action is practically unlimited. 

The next day Valbranche inclosed the declara- 
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tion of the doctor with a brief line added by him- 
self, * The child must die inevitably if you continue 
to persist in refusing to allow us to save him/ 
He posted the document to the child's grand- 
father. 

It mattered nothing to him, of course, whether 
the child died or not, but he was determined to 
vanquish obstinacy. His own obstinacy was a 
virtue, but that of others was a fault and an affront 
He is not alone in this impression. 

The next day, to the elegant and luxuriously 
furnished rooms which he used himself in the offices 
of his journal on the Boulevard Poissonniere, came 
an old man, lean, gaunt, haggard, in threadbare 
clothes, and with so miserable an aspect that the 
porter at the doors hesitated to admit him, and 
thought of dynamite and anarchists. 

* I am not one of those people,' said Roscoff, 
divining the unspoken apprehension of the liveried 
Cerberus. ' I well might be, but I am not. Send 
in my name to M. Valbranche. You will see he 
will receive me.* 

After much grumbling and suspicion the porter 
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consented to send the name up the tube which 
communicated with the rooms of the proprietor. 

* Let him come to me immediately/ was the 
reply down the tube, and to the scandal of the con- 
cierge the muddy, cracked, infamous boots of the 
gaunt old man trod in their ascent the blue velvet 
pile of the broad carpeted stairs. 

'Take my word for it, there is nitro-glycerine 
in his pocket with his pipe and his pence,' said the 
guardian of the portals to his wife. * Mind the door 
a moment, Palmire ; I will just slip round to the 
commissary of police.' 

Prudence was the better part of valour, he 
thought, and in his absence if his better half were 
blown into the air in atoms he would not weep more 
than decency would necessitate. 

Meanwhile Roscoff mounted the staircase, with 
its gilded bronze stands for the electric light, and 
the marble statues of Memory and Silence, which 
were considered by the proprietor to be symbolical 
of the Press and suited to its halls. 

*Ah, my friend!' said Valbranche cheerfully 
where he was seated in a large writing chair, with a 
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cigarette in his mouth and a liqueur stand and a siphon 
of mineral water before him. * Come in, sit down, 
take dezi^x doigts de KurmieL It is good ; it was 
made in Petersburg. No? You are wrong. A 
cigar at least ? No ? More wrong than ever. 
Well ! ' 

Roscofif refused the seat indicated to him, and 
the liqueur and the cigar ; he remained standing, the 
white seams and frayed edges of his poor coarse 
clothes staring in the mellow sunlight which poured 
in from a large window shaded by gold-coloured silk 
blinds. He was an incongruous, unseemly figure in 
that rich temple of the modern Mercury, and he felt 
this, and it embarrassed and for the moment un- 
nerved him. 

* Well ! ' said Valbranche, with a little less 
cheeriness, a little more asperity, for his time was 
precious ; * you have received my letter ? ' 

* Yes,' said the old man slowly, with a heavy 
sigh. * Yes — yes ; if you are interested in my poor 
little boy, take him, he is all ; but I will give him up 
to you to save him.' 

Tears rose into the brown eyes of Roscofif, which 
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had still, despite age and want, a certain beauty in 
them, the beauty which comes from the soul of the 
artist 

* I will give him up to you,' he repeated, his 
voice low and tremulous. 

* Too good ! ' said Valbranche, with a little cruel 
sarcasm. With suspicion in his tone he looked 
sharply at Roscofif, and added, * The condition ! 
You understand the condition ? You accept ? You 

go?' 

* Why — oh, why any condition at all } ' said the 

old man with nervous force, the floodgates of emo- 
tion and speech opening in him. * You see a dying 
child ; your man of science says that he must die 
without air and food and medicines and comforts. 
What wants he more to give him favour in your 
sight } Save him for his own sake ! Save him for 
the mere all-sufficient joy of doing a good action ! 
I will give him up to you entirely, and will go away 
somewhere, never mind where, to live out the few 
years which may still drag upon me. What do you 
want more ? Save the child ! I will promise that 
neither you nor he shall ever be troubled by or see 
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me ever again. Save the child ! Has he not title 
enough to your compassion ? He is six years old, 
and is dying of bad air and poor food.* 

He spoke with all the eloquence and fervour 
of intense feeling. Valbranche put his eyeglasses 
to his eyes and watched him curiously. How 
odd it was that an old man should agitate himself 
thus ! 

' My poor friend/ he replied in that dry, mocking, 
incisive manner which his editors and staff dreaded 
so intensely. * There are several hundred thousand 
children in Paris who require pure air and good 
food ; you might as well say that I should charge 
myself with them all. Despite my unbounded and 
sincere respect for the Faculty7"it cannot be said 
that they have successfully conquered anaemia, or 
marasma, or any of the many forms of nd- 
vrose. It is not in my duties or in my capacities to 
remedy their failures. I will give your grandson 
everything he requires, and keep my share of the 
compact loyally. But I will only do so if you on 
your part consent to go to the Institute of Mont 
Parnasse.* 
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* What can it matter to you where 1 go ? * asked 
Roscoff passionately. * If an old dog whom everyone 
has forgotten crawls into a corner to die, what 
concern is it of anyone's where he stretches out his 
wretched limbs in their last tremor ? If I am a fool 
who prefers to starve in liberty and independence 
rather than to feast and fatten on charity, what can 
my choice matter to you ? It is I who shall suffer 
by it. Save the child because he is a child, because 
he suffers for no fault of his own ; for he was born 
healthy and without blemish. Save the child, and 
let me go where I will. Only leave me my free- 
dom. It is all I ask.* 

Valbranche made a little impatient, irritated 
gesture, and pushed away the crystal flask of 
Kurmiel and drew to him his blotting-pad and 
writing-paper. 

* You rave, my respected friend,* he said curtly ; 
*and I never have ten minutes to waste. Go to 
the Maison Mont Parnasse, and the boy shall be 
cared for like a prince ; if not, take him away ; keep 
him with you for the few months he will live, and 
do not come to me to pay for his burial.* 
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Then he touched the button of his electric bell. 
A servant appeared in the doorway. 

* That is your last word ? ' asked the old man 
piteously, the nerves of his face working con- 
vulsively. 

Valbranche did not appear to hear him. 
* Show monsieur downstairs/ he said to the servant, 
and he began writing with that rapidity and pre- 
cision which characterised all that he did. 

* Wait ! * said Roscoff breathlessly ; the veins on 
his forehead stood out like steel-grey cords. 

* Come, sir ! * whispered the servant impatiently, 
seeing in him some threadbare supplicant of whom 
the great journalist was wearied. 

* Wait ! * said Roscoff, putting up his hand to 
his throat, as though his loose, ragged collar choked 
him. * If — if — there be no other way to save him, I 
will go.* 

* Bravo ! ' said Valbranche, resuming all his 
cheery and cordial good humour ; and he leaned 
over his writing table, half rising, and, to his foot- 
man's amazement, stretched out his hand to the tall, 
lean, ragged, miserable man out of the streets. 
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To his servant's still greater amazement, the 
miserable man out of the streets did not take 
it, but turned abruptly and went towards the 
door. 

• Write that to me,' cried Valbranche. * Put it 
in black and white.' 

Roscoff nodded, and in perfect silence, waving 
aside the servant, he opened the door and went. 
Valbranche looked after his retreating figure with 
some stupefaction. 

^QueldrSle ./' he muttered to himself, and lighted 
a fresh cigarette and resumed his correspondence. 

Two days later Max was driven away in a 
carriage behind two ponies by a lady, who was 
the widow of a physician, and who took the charge 
of delicate little boys under the age of ten. She 
had made objections to having such a waif and 
stray on account of his illegitimate birth and defec- 
tive education ; but the person entrusted with the 
negotiations had whispered that the child was a 
petite faute of a high personage, for which it was 
desired to make as much reparation as possible ; 
and the lady had yielded, touched a little — for she 

E 
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was a woman of heart — by the small pale pathetic 
face and pretty fair curls of her new pupil. 

* You will be very happy with me, dear,* she 
said to him. * You will have a beautiful garden to 
play in, with kind playfellows, and nice clothes, and 
everything which is nicest to eat, and a pony to ride 
on, and doves and rabbits to feed ' 

'But I want grandfather and Pepin!' sobbed 
Max, hiding himself, in an agony of timidity and 
grief, in a corner of the carriage. ' I want grand- 
father and Pepin ! Take me back ! Take me 
back ! ' 

* Yes ; I know, my love. Of course, of course,* 
said the strange lady, in a soft voice, stroking his 
tumbled hair. But in herself she said, for she 
knew children and their natures : * And in a day 
you will laugh and romp, and in a week you will 
have forgotten them both. Poor grandfather, poor 
Pepin — whoever they are! It will be they who 
will not forget.' 

But for the moment Max was not to be quieted 
or consoled. 

In the garret which he had quitted for ever hig 
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grandfather and the dog were left ; the latter was 
looking on and whining interrogatively, whilst the 
former put together the few cheap toys and the two- 
sous picture books which had been all the pleasures 
Max had ever had. Roscoff dusted each tenderly, 
and wrapped each up separately in paper, then 
made them altogether into one parcel. 

* He is dead, Pepin, dead to us ! ' he said in 
answer to the dog's pained, perplexed, entreating 
gaze. Pepin shivered, and his tail drooped sadly. 

Then his master turned and took up some new 
clothes, good clothes, which were lying on the 
rough deal table, with linen, with boots, with a 
felt hat, and a watch and chain. 

Valbranche had sent them. 

* When I do a thing at all I do it well and un- 
grudgingly/ said Valbranche to his secretary, with 
the self-admiration of the self-made man. He was 
by nature generous, and to give largely pleased his 
sense of greatness and of power. 

* The clothes of the prison house, Pepin,' mur- 
mured Roscoff. 

Slowly he undressed and put on the new gar- 

£2 
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ments. He had resolved that he would drain the 
cup of humiliation to the dregs. Freedom, self- 
respect, pride, were things which were no more his. 
He had given them away as the price of his grand- 
son*s safety. He looked at himself in the little bit 
of cracked mirror which hung upon one of the 
walls ; it was many years since he had been de- 
cently dressed like this. He had already trimmed 
his beard and hair. His open razor was lying on 
the rickety chair beneath the glass ; as he saw it a 
great longing darted into his eyes ; he seized and 
shut it, and flung it into a corner violently, as if it 
were a living creature with speech who tempted 
him. His eyes closed a moment, like those of a 
man who has been seized with vertigo on the edge 
of a cliff and has drawn back in time. 

He was of Breton blood, and in his youth he 
had been taught that a self-sought death slays both 
the body and the soul. In that moment the memory 
of his mother rose before him out of the mist of 
years : a pious, tender, good woman, walking twenty 
miles across the landes to a Pardon, gathering her 
children round her in prayer for those at sea when 
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the winds shook the timbers of their cabin on the 
shore, and the rush of the incoming waves broke 
over their garden wall. 

*Poor mother!' he said, with a choking sigh. 
She had been clead fifty years. 

He roused himself and said to Pepin : * Come.' 

Pepin, at all other times so joyous at any sound 
or signal which hinted of a walk, crept slowly after 
him, as though knowing that he left for ever a home 
which for him, at least, had been a happy one. 

On the threshold his master paused once and 
looked back. It had been a poor place indeed, 
bare, cold, cheerless in winter ; in summer scorched 
by the heat from the zinc roof above its rafters. 
He had known in it hunger, want, torturing anxiety ; 
all the lurking cares of th^ poor man, never sure 
when he rises of his bread for the day. But here 
he had been free ; here he had owed nothing to any 
man ; here he had been master of his fate ; here he 
had come and gone as he chose, subject to no com- 
mand, working for every crust he ate, for every 
thread he wore. And here the child had been with 
him, absolutely his own, 
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He retraced his steps across the narrow floor, 
and knelt for a moment by the little trestle bed on 
which Max had slept ; he pressed his lips on the 
rude pillow where the fair head of the boy had 
rested so many nights. Then, with a last effort, 
he wrenched himself from the place. He would 
never again have a home. 

At the foot of the staircase he met the old 
porteress of the house, who was crying. 

* It is a fine change of fortune for you,* she said, 
seeing the alteration in his clothes. * But for me, I 
shall miss that white-faced gentle child all the days 
of my life to come.' 

* You were good to him,* said Roscoff, pointing 
to the packet he carried. ' I have taken only his 
few toys and little books. Everything else I had 
IS left. It is worth very little ; they are only rags 
and sticks, but whatever there be is yours. You 
were good to Max.* 

He left her and hastened into the street, the dog 
pressing close to his feet. 

Good fortune ? Yes, such good fortune as has 
the prisoner who is assured of food and lodging and 
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iment for all the years of his life, but who will 

:ver be free any more ! 
He left his old quarter by the Rue de Varennes, 
entered the Rue de Rivoli, and descended the 
Champs- Elys^es and the Avenue de la Grande- 
Armde. Pepin followed closely, but without enjoy- 
ment or animation. With that sensitiveness which 
dogs possess as to the mora! state of those to whom 
they belong, a sensitiveness as intense and as un- 
accountable as that of the photographic plate, the 
little terrier knew that his master was unhappy and 
that his playmate Max was lost. But even the 
acuteness of feeling of Pepin was not acute enough 
to let him foresee all his own impending woes. 

Arrived at the end of the Avenue de Neuilly, 
he crossed the bridge and struck away a little from 
the high roads, the boulevards, the modern villas and 
the building grounds laid waste, and went some- 
what farther to the south-west, where a portion of 
the old royal wood still existed, and a farm or two 
still gave it the aspect of that true country which 
it had all been when the Due d'Orleans met his 
cruel end. To one of these farms Roscofftook his 
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way, Pepin beside him unquiet, vaguely alarmed, 
curious with that agitated sense of a dog conscious 
that some change is about to take place of which 
he has been told nothing. Leaving him outside the 
gate, his master went within and conversed with the 
mistress of the homestead, whom he had known in 
earlier days. After a while, he came out and called 
the dog. 

It was a small farm, but green, pleasant, pros- 
perous, a few of the old forest giants of Neuilly 
standing in its meadows and by its byres. 
Roscoff fastened a piece of string to the collar of 
his little friend, and gave the string into the farm- 
wife's hand. 

* Be kind to him,* he said hoarsely. 'He is as 
good as gold, and he has been with me nine 
years.' 

* Poor dog, poor dog ! ' said the housewife ; * why 
will they not let you keep him where you go ? ' 

* Because prisoners may have no pets, and a 
dog is the abhorrence of the bourgeois soul,' said 
Roscoff bitterly. * Be good to him, for pity's sake, 
and I will come as often as I can.' 
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Then he hurried out of the house and through 
the little garden, hearing the struggles and the 
screams of Pepin, whose every note of anguish 
struck him to the soul with a stab of shame and of 
remorse. 

Poor little faithful dog, cast among strangers! 
He lifted his arms in the air and shook his closed 
fists at the glistening steep roofs of the Institute of 
Mont Parnasse, which rose in the distance above the 
blue haze of the suburb where henceforth his life 
was to be spent. 

The howling and wailing of his abandoned 
friend died at last off his ears as he strode rapidly 
onward with a sick heart and a stung conscience. 
' Oh, heartless, brutal tyrants ! * he thought. * To 
make me forsake and pain a good little creature like 
that ! ' 

He had begged, entreated, implored to be 
allowed to have the dog with him ; had promised 
that it should be no trouble, no expense ; had 
pleaded that it was an old friend and would be 
wretched without him ; a council of wise men, re- 
presented by their secretary and manager, is not 
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likely to be moved by such childish arguments, and 
all his supplications had been rejected with a nonpos- 
sumus short and irrevocable as that of the Vatican. 
When a committee has framed a table of rules, 
these rules have in its eyes received a divine 
imprimatur, and are as sacred as seemed the tables 
of the Law to Moses. 

Roscoff went on his solitary way until the high 
bronze gates of the Institute were before him, 
frowning down upon the dusty road and the metal 
lines of the tramway which passed along it. He 
rang and was admitted. 

* You have no dog ? ' said the porter suspi- 
ciously. He had received orders from his superiors. 

* No,' said Roslin. * In the prisons they allow a 
poor devil a rat or a mouse if he tame one, but 
here I suppose, as we have all done no wrong, we 
must not be pampered by even so much indulgence 
as that.' 

The porter, who was deaf, caught indistinctly 
the words * rat ' and * mouse,' and answered indig- 
nantly : 

* There are no vermin here— a modern house 
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with all modern improvements ! — for what do you 
take us, monsieur ? Wait, wait, wait ! I must 
announce you to the rnaiiager:' 

But Roscoff, who had the habit of walking 
quickly, having carried so many parcels so many 
years, was already within the glass doors of the 
Institute when the manager of Mont Parnasse came 
forward and met him. 

* You have no dog ? ' he said suspiciously. ' Ah, 
I am glad that you were reasonable. Have you 
sent your little beast to the Fourriere ? ' 

' Content yourself that he is not here,' replied 
Roscoff, with hauteur. * That is all which concerns 
you.' 

* What an insufferable person ! ' thought the 
manager, and said aloud, * Allow me to show you 
your chamber. I am sure you will be happy here 
if you will only cultivate the proper spirit.' 

* What may that be ? * said Roscoff. 

The manager, who was not accustomed to 
define, hesitated, coughed, looked a little angrily 
through the glass doors at the unfinished gardens. 

'Contentment — compliance — self-restraint — ap- 
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preciation of the efforts made ' he murmured, a 

little ill at ease. 

* The courtier s spirit, eh ? The supple knee, 
the pliant back, the sugary tongue ? The cringing, 
carneying, fawning, deceiving spirit, eh ? Ah, my 
good sir, I am an old man — too old to learn — and 
my knees and my back are all stiff, and my tongue 
has never lied. What a loss for me ! What can I 
do ? I cannot go to school.* 

The manager coloured with wrath. * Be so 
good as to come to your room,* he said blandly, 
whilst he thought : ' Why in heaiven's name could 
Valbranche send us this mangy, scowling, growling 
bear ? Valbranche is a man of the world if any- 
one is.' 

* I am a bear, yes,* said the old man, divining 
the unspoken thought as usual. * But I have never 
been able to dance, alas ! * 

The official discreetly appeared not to hear, and 
showed the way up the grand staircase, down a 
wide corridor, and opened one in a number of doors, 
all exactly alike and lettered with gilt numerals. 

* This is your bedroom,* he said, pushing open 
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the door. 'The meals are all taken in the large 
rooms downstairs. I hope this will suit your taste 
in every way.* 

It was a good chamber : the paper a cold grey, 
the bed of pale-blue enamelled iron, the furniture of 
maple wood ; the draperies grey, like the walls ; the 
floor of encaustic tiles, with a small grey-and-blue 
carpet in the centre. On a brass nail hung a copy 
of the rules of the establishment ; underneath them 
was the white china knob of an electric bell. It 
was like a room in a modern hotel ; in a temperance 
hotel. The solitary window looked on a blank 
wall. 

The manager glanced upward to see if the new- 
comer was impressed by the orderliness, neatness, 
and cleanliness of the whole; but he could tell 
nothing from Roscoff's countenance. 

* Your luggage has not yet come, I believe ? 
There is a closet on purpose for boxes,' he said 
tentatively as he pointed to a curtained alcove. 

' I have no luggage at all,' said Roscoff, putting 
down on the table the parcel of Max s toys. * I have 
nothing but the clothes, which you see, which were 
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given me by Monsieur Valbranche. The room 
does well enough. For the last ten years I have 
lived in a garret, and slept on sacking/ 

* Dear, dear me ! * mugnured the official, much 
shocked. * Such things as these may be — are, 
no doubt — but decent people do not speak of 
them.' 

* Eh, my good sir ? ' cried Roscoff, resisting a 
passionate inclination to take the prim Philistine 
by the throat and shake him. ' Do you suppose 
that men who can sleep on down, under a satin 
coverlet, and drink Mouton- Rothschild with their 
roast pheasant, come here ? ' 

The manager, too shocked to remain, left the 
chamber hurriedly. * That old wretch has mistaken 
the road,' he thought. 'It is to the Bicetre that 
he should go, if not to the Mazas ! ' 

A noble institute, created on the finest scale, 
and inspired by the finest motives, to be spoken of 
as if it were some loathed refuge of the lowest 
classes! The manager, to whom it paid a salary 
of twelve thousand francs a year, with 'logement, 
cuisine, ^clairage, chaufifage, et service' gratis, 
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went down the stairs oppressed by the immensity 
of the Ingratitude of man. 

* When a man is an ingrate one has said every- 
thing ! * he declared a week later to Valbranche, 
who replied with his usual cheerful cynical 
philosophy : 

* All men are ingrates, especially when they have 
nothing more to expect ! But this one was, in his 
time, a man of genius ; such people are privi- 
leged.* 

*The genius was very long ago,' the manager 
said, with a sneer. 

* Michelangelo was very long ago, and Apelles 

still longer, and yet ' replied Valbranche, with 

a laugh ; and the official understood that the last 
pensioner of the Mont Parnasse was to be rie- 
spected. And Valbranche was one of the most 
powerful and capable of the directors on the 
council ; he made fine weather and foul at his 
pleasure even for managers. 

Left alone on that first day of his arrival, the 
first act of Roscoff was to throw off his coat and 
strip off his waistcoat ; then he sank down in a 
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chair, dropped his head on his hands, and sobbed 
like a child. He felt as completely a prisoner as 
though he had been actually carried to that Mazas 
which the manager thought should have received 
him. 

And Max ? And Pepin ? 

Were they not as unhappy as he ? Was not 
his self-sacrifice all in vain ? Valbranche had in- 
sisted that he should not see the child for a fortnight, 
so as not to disturb him in his new home too early, 
but he felt sure that the tender-hearted little lad 
was wretched : as wretched as the terrier straining 
at the chain in the farmhouse kitchen. 

•My little Max! My little Max!' he said a 
score of times, whilst the big tears rolled through 
the bony fingers of his clasped hands. 

Time went by, whether minutes, or hours, or 
days, he could not have told, when a sharp rapping 
at his bolted door aroused him. 

* What do you want ? * he asked without moving. 

* Did you not hear the bell, sir ? The manager 
sent me to say that you must go to dinner,' replied 
a voice through the keyhole. 
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* I want no dinner. Begone ! ' 

'But you must dine, sir. Everyone dines to- 
gether, sir.' 

* I have no appetite, I tell you, get you gone ! ' 
The attendant continued to implore, but in vain. 

Roscoff would not move. They went to dinner 
without him, and he to bed without having broken 
his fast in this house, where four men-cooks with 
their scullions were at work in the modern model 
kitchen to prepare nourishment for the pensioners 
of Mont Parnasse, and for those greater people, 
the officials and the servants. 

In the morning it was intimated to him that it 
was hoped he would not again sulk like this ; 
absence from meals was not liked, indeed not 
permitted, except in the case of genuine illness, 
certified as such by the physician of the establish- 
ment. 

* Even the animals in the Jardin des Plantes 
are allowed the option of eating their rations or 
leaving them,' replied the ingrate. * But, I under- 
stand, we are less than they ; they are all more or 
less rare, men who are poor are so common. 
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The secretary, who had been deputed to make 
him understand that a charitable institute expected 
him to consume what it was good enough to provide, 
was as shocked as the manager would have been, 
and withdrew, reflecting that maisons de sant6 
had advantages which charitable institutes did not 
possess ; in the former they could when expedient 
employ strait waistcoats, iced douches, and other 
methods of persuasion. 

' I will go and visit Pepin,' thought Roscoff 
when he was left alone. 

He could only see the dead wall in front of his 
window, but he could tell the sun was shining. He 
had not eaten since noon the day before, but he was 
used to fasting, and he had drunk some water out 
of the glass jug on the centre table. 

He took his hat and went down into the hall. 
He had his pipe lighted in his mouth ; a head 
servant stopped him respectfully. 

* I beg your pardon, sir, but did you not read 
the rules ? No smoking is allowed outside the 
fumoir' 

Roscoff swore a bad oath, and strode across the 
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hall, without even a glance at the clerk seated within 
the office. 

' Your pipe was smelt last night, sir, and I was 

,t>egged to draw your attention to the ' 

^H ' I am going out,' said Roscoff. 
g ' Even in that case it is not allowed to light the 
pipe or cigar within doors. And I suppose, sir, you 
have announced your intention of going out at the 
bureau ? ' 

'What bureau ? Why should I ? ' 

' It is one of the rules, sir. A copy of the rules 
is framed and hung up in every chamber. When- 
ever one of the inmates goes out for a walk he inti- 
mates his desire to do so at the office yonder, and if 
he also wishes to be out after five o'clock he must 
have leave to be so.' 

' Am I to stop him ? ' whispered the house porter 
to the head servant who had spoken with this hoary 
rebel, and who hesitated, uncertain how to proceed. 

' No, let him go for this once,' he said at length. 
' I will report to the manager. He will prevent the 
recurrence of such an act of insubordination.' 

' What filthy tobacco the old fellow smokes I 
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Who was he, do you know ? A painter ? He 
looks more like a loup de mer from Cancale or the 
He d'Ol^ron/ 

And he looked contemptuously after the figure 
of Roscoff, which had, indeed, never lost that look of 
the sea-dog which had been common to all his race 
through so many generations. He had lived on the 
great and gracious city, but he had never been 
of it. 

He had never taken kindly to the artificial wants 
and wadded trammels of luxurious and polished life, 
as had done so many of his contemporaries brought 
up like himself on black bread and in smoky 
cabins. 

* For women, all those ! * he had used to say 
with good-humoured scorn when he saw the Oriental 
stuffs, the Persian brasses, the Russian skin rugs, 
the Indian silverwork, and the ivories, bronzes, 
tapestries, satins, silks, and hothouse plants of his 
comrades* ateliers in the fashionable quarters, warmed 
with their hot air and scented by their burnt per- 
fumes. When he had been master of a big breezy 
barnlike room with a fine north light, and no one to 
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disturb him in his work, he had been owner of all 
which he desired. Luxir/ had always worried, 
bothered, suffocated him. For the first fifteen years 
of his life he had run barefoot in all weathers on 
the^ sand and rocks, and through the boiling surf 
and shallow salt sea pools. 

Even in the days when he had been cher maitre 
to a crowd of admiring students, and rich men 
had eagerly disputed the possession of his smallest 
canvas, he had always remained in appearance much 
what his forefathers had looked before him : rude, 
tall, broad-shouldered, bearded men, used to do 
battle with wind and wave in snow and storm. 

He went now outside the gates of the Institute 
with a fiery wrath seething in his soul. It was the 
first time in his life that he had ever been ordered 
to obey. All his blood was hot within his veins 
when age had not even yet taught it to run slug- 
gishly and calmly under provocation. 

The rules ! the rules ! 

Rich people, free people, know the fretting irri- 
tation of bylaws and regulations in their hotels and 
clubs, which they are at liberty to leave whensoever 
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it pleases them. But when these prohibitions are 
pins stuck firmly in the smarting flesh, threads 
strong as ropes like those which held helpless Gulli- 
ver, then none can measure their power to torture, 
or exaggerate their capability of driving a sane 
man into crime or into insanity. 

' Courage, courage ! they are only trifles,' he 
told himself as he walked down the high road. * One 
must cultivate the proper spirit, as that menial said 
last night.' 

He had got but a few yards down the road, not 
too far off to have lost sight of the great staring 
white house which was his prison, when there came 
quickly towards him the running figure of a woman, 
in whom he recognised Jeanne Gervais, the farmer's 
wife, with whom he had left Pepin. 

The dog ! ' he cried out before she could reach 
him. 

* Oh, my good Roscoff ! ' she cried in answer. * I 
came to tell you we put him in an outhouse with a 
good bed of straw and some nice supper, for in the 
kitchen my man could not bear his howling ; it was 
all fastened up, was the shed, safe and sound, but 
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this morning when we went to take him some bread, 
Ip ! he was gone ; he had gnawed and scratched a 
hole in the door ; the splinters and slivers were all 
lying about, and he must have squeezed himself 
through the hole he made and got off. I came to 
see ; he is not with you ? * 

Roscoff gave an exclamation, half an oath, half 
a sigh. 

* He is gone to Paris, no doubt, poor little soul ; 
gone home ; it was his home all his life, that garret 
in the Temple.' 

* Why did you put him in the shed ? ' he added 
furiously. * Could you not be faithful a little while, 
a single day? You promised to keep him beside 
you.' 

' But, my dear good creature,' said the woman, 
trembling, * I am not alone in the house, as you 
know. My husband and my sons could not stand 
his cries ; they work hard, they want to sleep in 
peace ; besides, the shed was fastened up tight. 
How could we tell a little beast could saw with his 
teeth like any carpenter with his tools ? Come and 
see yourself how he did it.' 
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' I must go to the city ; he may have been taken 
up by the police ; dogs are hunted like vermin.* 

And he left her, and turned to retrace his steps 
and cross the Seine on his way back to Paris. She 
ran after him, half crying. 

* When you find him bring him back to us. We 
will take better care ' 

But he went on his way, not heeding her or not 
hearing. His heart was sore for his little lost com- 
rade. When he reached his old home Pepin had 
not been seen there. Where was the little dog ? H o w 
could he be traced 1 Where might he not have 
wandered "i He got leave to sit awhile in the old 
porteress's den and wait to see if he came. His 
garret had been let at once to another tenant, a 
chimney-sweeper with his family. 

* If he come here you will take care of him ? ' he 
asked of the porteress, after vainly waiting some time. 

She promised that she would. 

He went to the Fourriere. The dog had not 
been taken thither. Tired out and footsore and 
heart-sick, Roscoff toiled back to the faubourg of 
the Temple. It was his fixed idea that there would 
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Pepin go. When he reached the door the old 
woman called out : 

* Aie ! aie ! If you only had stayed ! He came 
in two hours ago all dusty and frightened, and ran 
up to the garret, but the people who are there drove 
him out with a broom, and he would not stop for 
me, but smelling and smelling all down the stairs 
and along the passages — at the scent of your foot- 
steps, I suppose — went out again into the street, 
and I was not quick enough to stop him. I did all 
I could, but you know I am rheumatic and slow. 
If I were you I would go back whence I came ; 
you may be sure he has followed your steps.' 

' Poor little soul ! ' muttered Roscoff, and tired as 
he was and exhausted, for he had only eaten a crust 
and a bit of sausage bought for four sous in one of 
the streets, he turned back and began the return 
journey to Neuilly. The long day had now drawn 
to a close. To go on foot across Paris and to and 
from its different quarters, takes time even for a 
hardy pedestrian. 

It was a fine evening. 

Roscoff went, as he had so often done, through 
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the press of carriages and carts and omnibuses and 
all the hurrying foot passengers of the streets, alone 
in the crowd with his burden of sorrow, as we are 
each of us alone through life. Strong as he was 
and used to toil, he was very tired when he passed 
out of the Place de I'Etoile. He knew not where 
else to seek for the dog. He had no money with 
which to advertise for Pepin or pay a reward for 
him if found ; even had he been at the Fourriere he 
would have been unable to discharge the fines to 
liberate him unless he had obtained them from some 
one's charity. For it is a great crime for a poor 
man to have a dog ; it is, indeed, considered quite 
treason-felony in every state, and no occasion is 
ever missed of punishing the offence as it deserves. 
Roscoff walked slowly ; the trains of the tram 
cars rushed past him, the wind stirred in the trees ; 
now and then he was met and looked at sharply by 
one of the police. The stars shone overhead ; he 
knew nothing about them, but he loved them with 
an artist's love, more tender, if less intelligent, than 
the astronomers. He glanced up at the great sun 
which is called in human language the star Altair ; 
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,e had read in a newspaper that Akair draws nearer 
and nearer to the earth with every year, and that in 
the end — not so very far off — entering this solar 
system will pour down upon our planet an 
unbearable effulgence of light, an insupportable 
intensity of heat, in which all sentient life will faint 
or perish, and draw a burning earth, a dead moon, 
and a conquered sun into its own mightier sphere of 
flame. 

Roscoff looked up at it when it shone, the 
irightest jewel in its constellation. 

' Well,' he thought, ' if you came now you would 
not come too soon. The earth has lived long 
enough, and in all its cycles mankind has found 
nought to do but to quarrel, persecute, and slay.' 

Then his eyes fell again on the dusty ground, 
and he trudged on ; his head sank on his breast, his 
tired feet dragged along like leaden weights. 

As he drew near the end of the avenue of the 
Grande Arm^e, he heard a scuffling, panting sound 
in his rear, and, breathless from fatigue and mad 
with joy, the little yellow terrier leapt up about his 
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*'Why, my little man ! My poor faithful little 
man ! Have you found me out at last ? ' cried 
Roscoff, the tears starting to his eyes as he embraced 
the dog. 'Well, I will not go to the Institute 
to-night. It would be too base to desert you after 
such fidelity. We will go and sleep out together, 
Pepin, in the fresh air. It will not be the first time 
we have done so.' 

Pepin jumped about him still delirious with joy. 

RoscofiF went away from the highways and 
across the fields ; he knew all the ground about 
Neuilly, and knew where a remnant of the old royal 
park was to be found, a leafy solitude as yet un- 
purchased for building, although boards were set up 
around it announcing in large letters, * Terrain a 
vendre en lots on en bloc' 

Whether because the price demanded was too 
high, or because the building mania had spent itself 
for a while in the suburbs, no one had bought these 
dozen hectares of old park land, and it was undis- 
turbed in its woodland stillness except by children 
coming into it for nuts or primroses or birds* nests, 
and in winter time a poacher with intent to set a gin 
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for a snow-famished hare or shoot a jay or a thrush 
when their wings were stiff with frost. Roscoff had 
come hither twice or thrice with little Max in the 
summer time ; he knew an old hollow oak with 
room for half a dozen men within its hoary bosom, 
and went thither with the dog. The night was cool 
but cloudless ; the fragrance of grass and wild 
flowers was in the air ; there was no keeper or 
gendarme to ask his right there. He sat down by 
the old oak and lit his pipe, and broke up for Pepin 
the remains of the bread he had bought in the city. 
The little dog, who had had no food for twenty-four 
hours, ate eagerly, and lapped the water of a small 
spring which ran under the mosses. 

'Ah ! la clef des champs I' said his master, half 
aloud. *What key is there which opens to so much 
pleasure } No golden key can compare with it.* 

The stillness, the dewy quiet, the smell of the 
leaves and the grass and the wild thyme, recalled to 
him so many peaceful days before the war, when he 
had passed entire months in the woods around Paris, 
sleeping out of doors with a plaid thrown over his 
colour box for a pillow. He smoked on, and the 
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night grew darker and the planets and stars larger, 
and the innumerable small sounds of insect life grew 
clearer. He became drowsy, and stretched himself 
full length inside the shelter of the oak trunk, the 
little dog creeping up close to his breast and going 
sound asleep with a sigh of joy. 

* Poor little faithful soul I ' murmured Roscoff. 
* Does our Max remember like you ? * 

Max was at that moment asleep too, in a pretty 
white bed, a happy smile on his face, and his hand 
holding fast a little clockwork steamboat gaily 
painted, which had been given him that afternoon, 

Roscoff slept soundly, like the dog, as he had 
not been able to sleep in the prim, orderly, grey and 
blue chamber at Mont Parnasse. He was like an 
old lion who has escaped from a menagerie and enjoys 
a brief freedom in the fields before he is recaptured. 
The rays of the sun striking on the oak awoke him. 
He stared at the morning light, looked at Pepin 
nestled close ta him, remembered, shivered, sighed, 
and arose from his too brief repose. 

* Poor Pepin,' he said to the dog ; * the day is 
here. Your misery and mine begin once more,' 
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Pepin, who had thought that they had come to 
live for the rest of their lives in the hollow of the 
oak tree, amongst the leaves and the birds, glanced 
sideways at him apprehensively and began to clean 
his dusty broken-haired coat. 

* You can make a toilette, my little friend : I 
cannot,' said Roscoff, becoming aware that the smart 
new clothes given by Valbranche were in a sorry 
condition from the dust of the day in Paris, and the 
dews and damp of his couch within the hollow 
tree. 

* So best,' he thought. * They will be less tire- 
some when they are shabby.' 

Then he shook himself as Pepin did, and rose to 
leave the pleasant shelter of the leaves. What was 
Max doing, he wondered — crying, pining, sobbing 
out his little prayers } 

Max in that moment was eating his breakfast 
of milk and coffee, of jam and bread, with a hearty 
appetite, making his little clockwork mouche run up 
and down on the tablecloth, which he made believe 
was the Seine. 

* My poor little dog, we must part and go to 
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our respective prisons/ said RoscofT. He longed 
as the dog longed to spend the rest of the day, and 
all the days of the rest of his life, in liberty amongst 
these trees, under this blue sky, but he had given 
his word. He was forced to return, as a prisoner 
on parole is drawn back by the invisible force of 
that sentiment which we call honour. Valbranche 
had kept his share of the bond ; Roscoff would not 
be behind him in observation of his part. 

He took Pepin back to the farm, where the 
woman welcomed him cordially, but the man and 
his sons looked askance at both the terrier and his 
master. 

* He will get reconciled in time,' he said apolo- 
getically, * and I will come and take him for a walk 
this afternoon, and twice every day, without fail. 
Pray, pray be good to him.* 

And poor Pepin was tied up under a bench, and 
looked up in his masters face with humid, heart- 
broken, beseeching eyes which plainly said, * Is this 
all my reward for my fidelity ? ' 

*Alas! mon amil murmured Roscoff, answer- 
ing the reproach, * men have no rewards for fidelity, 
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for It is not a virtue in their own code ; it is an 
imbecility.* 

Then again with the dog's frantic cries in his 
ear he went away, and took his road to the Institute. 

The porter opened the gates, casting a scan- 
dalised and scornful glance on the state of his 
clothes, wet with dew and stained with the marks of 
moss and mould : the officials within let him go 
unchallenged to his room, where he washed and 
brushed his hair and beard, and the new garments, 
which would never look new any more. 

He had scarcely made himself decent when some 
one rapped at his door, and without waiting for 
permission the manager entered the chamber. He 
wore a pained, shocked, half-apologetic and half- 
condemnatory expression. 

* My dear sir ! ' he began, and paused. 
Roscoff went on brushing his coat and proffered 

no syllable to assist the difficulties of the official's 
discourse. 

* You were out all night,* the manager said with 
a cough. 

* I was,' said Roscoff; and added with his short 
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caustic laugh, * I suppose at my age you have no 
fear for my morals ? ' 

* Oh ! ' said the official with a little puzzled smile, 
* of course we — it is not that — we are not so in- 
discreet. But it is absolutely necessary that the 
rules of this establishment should be observed by 
all : we can make no exceptions/ 

* Of course you cannot, but need you make any 
rules ? ' 

The manager stared. 

* Regulations are needful in every establishment, 
and adherence to them must be requested and en- 
forced.* 

* Eh,' said Roscoff roughly, ' there need be none 
here. It is not a madhouse, nor a state gaol, nor a 
reformatory, nor a hospital ; all your inmates are 
sane, they have broken no law, they are even 
persons who have deserved well of their generation 
if they did not get their deserts ; why should you 
dictate the ordering of their lives to them ? * 

* They are persons who have failed,* thought 
the official, with contempt. * Or, if they once suc- 
ceeded they failed to utilise success and turn it 
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into coupons and Consols. What can be less 
worthy of encouragement than such improvidence ? ' 

Aloud, he recited the stock phrases of the bour- 
geois morality : observance of regular hours, punc- 
tuality at meals, good example to servants, excellence 
of proper habits, due respect of stipulations and 
authority. When he paused to take breath after the 
litany, Roscoff gave again his short, disconcerting 
laugh. > ' ' 

*Eh, we are paupers? Do not gild the piJL 
Thrust it down our throats with a horse drench ! ' 

* It is no fault of mine,' said the manager, 
moved out of his bland superiority. *The Com- 
mittee made the rules. I am only here to see that 
they are observed, Now allow me to point out to 
you, M. Roscoff, that in the short space of twenty- 
four hours you have broken them all.* 

* Really ! ' said Roscoff. * I am afraid I am 
capable of breaking them again in a still shorter 
space of time. What would you } I told you 
yesterday I was too old to go to school.* 

* But you are not too old to go down to meals, 
or to smoke in the room appointed for smoking, 

G -> 
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or to sleep in your bed,* said the younger man, 
with impatience. 

* I cannot eat in public/ said Roscoff, grinding 
his teeth, still white and strong ; ' and I shall go 
out when it pleases me.* 

The manager drew an envelope from his pocket. 
* I was to give you this if my own arguments 
failed.' 

Roscoff recognised the handwriting of Valbranche 
on the thick cream envelope, and opened it in 
silence. The note ran thus : 

* My excellent friend, — You are an honourable 
man. Is it honourable towards me and the dead 
Brothers Firmin-Fuchs to take their benefits, and 
in return set an example of insubordination and 
ingratitude in their Institute } I put and leave 
the question to your own conscience and good 
feeling. The little one is well and happy, and, if 
you do not worry him by visits, will in a week be 
perfectly reconciled. I have seen him myself, and 
took him a toy. 

* Always, cher mattre^ yours devotedly, 

* Maurice Valbranche.* 
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Roscoff, under his brown, hale skin, grew deadly 
pale as he read the letter. The official watched 
him with the demure, catlike contentment with 
which the small soul always watches the pangs of the 
great soul. Roscoff felt that his countenance showed 
his emotion, but he could not for the moment 
control or conceal it. He turned away to the 
window that the manager might not see his face. 
He was silent so long, looking down upon the letter, 
that his visitor lost patience. 

* I presume that M. Valbranche will not write 
in vain ? His arguments will be more potent than 
mine,' he said, with a scarcely veiled insolence. 

Roscoff swung round from the embrasure of the 
window. 

* M. Valbranche does not tell me that, in return 
for my board and lodging, I am to put up with the 
impertinence of salaried underlings ! * he said, in a 
voice of thunder. * My room is not to be invaded 
at your pleasure. Tie rules of the Committee I 
will obey if it be necessary that I should do so; 
but if you come hither unbidden, I shall appeal 
to the Board.' 
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He spoke with that passion, that authority, that 
hauteur, which seemed to the other man as intoler- 
able, as inexcusable in him, as though he were 
a beggar out of the streets ; and for the moment 
his enemy was cowed. He did not know what 
might be the contents of the letter from Valbranche, 
and, deeming discretion the better part of valour, 
he muttered some words which Roscoff scarcely 
heard, and left the chamber. 

Alone, Roscoff reread the note, so cruel in its 
courtesy, so irresistible in the ingenuity of appeal. 

Valbranche was a skilled reader of the human 
heart, and, though he had no fine chords in his 
own, he knew how to touch and awaken response 
from them when they existed in the hearts of 
others. 

* Oh, little Max, little Max ! ' murmured Roscoff. 
' The dog is a higher creature than you if this note 
say aright. And I must obey these gaolers for 
your sake ! ' 

When noon struck, and the gong in the central 
hall sounded the hour of breakfast, he went down- 
stairs and into the dining-room with a strange, 
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novel, miserable sense of timidity and embarrass- 
ment upon him. In his richest and brightest 
years he had never been a sociable man ; he had 
always led his own life, apart from the world in 
general ; he had been always one of the people, 
always a Breton sea-dog at heart and in all his 
ways. Except with some unconventional artists 
like himself, he had never in his life sat at a meal 
with other men, and the extreme poverty of the 
last twenty years of his existence had made him 
eat, as he lived, in absolute solitude and with the 
rude, barbaric ways which solitude and poverty 
beget. It was torture to him to go into the midst 
of strangers. 

The dining-room was a hall with wood panelling 
and a grained ceiling ; it was imposing, fine, richly 
furnished ; the architect, decorators, and uphol- 
sterers of Mont Parnasse had put every grand 
thing they could think of into the building, that 
their profits might be the larger. It looked like 
a church to Roscoff. 

The manager advanced with smiling cordiality. 
Welcome to our table, M. Roscoff,' he said amiably. 
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* 1 hope you bring a good appetite with you ; it is 
the best sauce, as some English poet has said.' 

Roscoff advanced — awkward, confused, ill at 
ease — and seated himself on the edge of the chair 
which was pointed out to him. There were sixteen 
persons, including the manager and secretary, at the 
large oval table, with its white damask, its silver 
and glass, its flowers in bowls of old Rouen china. 
The whole sixteen looked curiously and with a 
nascent hostility at Roscoff; it was the same look as 
dogs give to another dog strange and stray. 

He himself was furious to feel his own em- 
barrassment ; he, whose sturdy independence had 
never bent before any man, to be intimidated by the 
mere sight of plate and linen and the gaze of strangers! 
He had forgotten the usages of polite custom, he had 
almost forgotten what a fork or a napkin was used 
for; he had so long had only a clasp-knife with 
which to eat his poor meal at a corner of his deal 
table, and a pewter spoon with which to take his 
onion soup when he was fortunate enough to have 
any. The stare of all those eyes turned on him 
took away the appetite which, after such long 
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fasting, he naturally felt, despite his discomfort. 
In vain his right-hand neighbour, an old composer 
of music, to whom his name was well known and 
who had been a contemporary of his, tried to break 
the ice and draw him into conversation. He only 
replied by some inaudible, ungracious sound. The 
others were all talking, laughing some of them, dis- 
cussing the news of the day, applauding the 
manager's wit ; but Roscoff could neither speak nor 
listen, and the food, good though it was, seemed to 
choke him as he forced himself to sv/allow it — it 
was the food of charity. 

He felt, too, that he was uncouth, uncivilised, 
unlike those around him ; they were now poor 
people also, but they were people who had remained 
within the pale of polished conventional custom ; he 
had been long outside of it : so long that he had 
forgotten its ways and its accents. 

He rose before anyone else ; before the manager 
had given the signal to rise ; and left the table and 
the hall without a word to anyone. 

* What a bear ! ' said one of the inmates who had 
been a journalist and had no more title to be in 
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the Institute than if he had been a chimney- 
sweeper. 

* To see him eat is an absolute illness/ murmured 
a gentleman who had in his time written pretty 
little pastorals and proverbs for the stage, and had 
been a favourite of the Empress at Compiegne. 

* Messieurs/ said the composer of music who 
had been the contemporary of Roscoff, * if this 
building be a refuge for men of genius, no one comes 
hither with higher title to its asylum than Pierre 
Roscoff possesses.' 

The remark cast a chill over the assembled in- 
mates of Mont Parnasse ; some of them had been 
men of talent, none of them had been men of genius, 

and they knew it. 

But they soon shook off the unflattering sensation. 

* Genius should eat in its own cage as the lions 
do,' said, with a polite sneer, the poet of eclogues 
and idylls who had been a favourite at Compiegne. 

* I am very sorry, messieurs, if you have suf- 
fered any inconvenience, but the rules ' said the 

manager, dipping his fingers into his crystal bowl of 
rose water. 
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The days following fell into a dreary routine. 
They resembled each other with an unvarying 
monotony. 

Twice in every day he was compelled to support 
the torment of eating in public. Twice in every day 
he went and took little Pepin for a walk, and kept 
him out for hours, no matter what the weather, as 
the only mitigation of the dog*s captivity and his 
own which it was in his power to give. 

But for these long days passed in the fields 
or woods, or on the farms, to solace Pepin, he 
would have found existence unbearable. He made 
no acquaintances ; throughout dinner and breakfast 
he was dumb; his embarrassment never wore off; 
he never grew reconciled in any way or degree to 
the observation of the other inmates, or to the 
surveillance and interference, which were greater in 
his excited fancy than they actually were. 

But each time that he went out he had to 
announce his intention at the office ; and each time 
that he wanted to smoke his strong tobacco at night 
he had to go to the smoking-room, with its leathern 
couches and its silver-plated spittoons, and its 
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electric lights, where it seemed to him that even 
his old black short pipe — the friend of so many 
years — had no flavour and could give no comfort. 

He chafed unceasingly in his splendid gaol, as 
his little terrier chafed in the shed at the end of a 
chain. 

The old composer and one or two others 
endeavoured to enter into some kind of intercourse 
with him, but he resented and resisted their efforts, 
believing there was a concealed ridicule beneath 
them. Generally even they let him alone, and he 
was known in the community as the Hedgehog. 

He tried to his uttermost to conform to the 
regulations of the place, and to conquer the 
stubborn and stiff-necked impatience and indepen- 
dence of his natural temper. But he could not 
always succeed, and he frequently gave cause 
for offence. He was disliked by everyone, from 
the servants whom he could not fee, to the 
talented persons sheltered there by the benevo- 
lence of the Firmin-Fuchs, for whose past and 
whose pretensions he showed an injudicious and 
unconcealed contempt. He was deemed morose 
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when he was only miserable, and a churl when 
he was only full of sorrow and his withers wrung 
by loss of liberty. 

A harassing and remorseful doubt was also 
perpetually at work within him. Was this sacrifice, 
so bitter to himself, really for the good of the child 
for whom it was made } 

At the end of the first month he had gone, as 
agreed, to visit Max at school. 

The house where the little boy had been placed 
was near the Jardin des Plantes, inclosed in large 
grounds, very sunny, bright, and attractive: a 
home for the offspring of gentlefolk. 

He was shown into a small study, and begged 
to wait * Monsieur Max,' they said, would be sent 
to him very shortly. He had brought with him 
Pepin, who, quivering all over with delighted ex- 
pectation, seemed to know whom he was about to 
see again. 

The door opened. 

* Monsieur Max,* said a servant. 

Max was clad in a blouse and knickerbockers of 
pale blue washing silk ; he had a white sash round 
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his waist ; his pretty curls shone in the sun ; his 
face was already less thin, and had more colour. 
Valbranche had said to his tutoress, * Dress him well, 
spare no cost ; make him happy and strong.* And 
she, fully believing that he was the natural child of 
this wealthy and powerful person, obeyed the in- 
junction carefully and liberally. 

The child stood hesitating on the threshold with 
surprise, some pleasure, and more apprehension 
succeeding on his mobile features. 

* Grandfather and Pepin!' he cried in wonder^ 
while the little dog whirled round him in ecstasy, 
uttering short sharp barks of rapture and recogni- 
tion. 

Roscofif had never been demonstrative with the 
child, but he pressed him to his breast violently, and 
kissed him with a silent force of passion which ter- 
rified Max. 

* You are happy, my little man ? * asked Roscoff 
wistfully, longing, despite himself, for a denial. 

* Yes,* said Max without hesitation. * It is very 
nice here, all play, and so much to eat ! Why did 
not you live like this, grandfather ? * 
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* You will know when you are older/ said Ros- 
coff, evasively. * You do not ever wish to come 
back to the garret, eh, Max ? ' 

' Oh, no ! ' said the child ; and a little quick chilly 
shudder ran through him from head to foot. * I 
wish you were with us here,' he added caressingly. 

* You are better without me,' said Roscoff 
abruptly, repressing a harisher reply which rose to 
his lips. 

* But you are not in the garret either, are you ? * 

* No, my dear ; I am in a fine house.* 

* I am glad of that.' 

The child's eyes were looking up at him with the 
terrible, merciless, searching scrutiny of childhood, 
and in those uplifted eyes, which were not fond, but 
meditative and critical, Roscoff read his unspoken 
thoughts, which were : * How old you are! How 
rough you look ! You are not like the papas and 
grandpapas of my playfellows, who are all so polished 
and nice to look at, and come in carriages, and have 
beautiful varnished boots and sweet scents on their 
linen ; why are you so different } ' 

* You are a little aristocrat already. Max ! ' said 
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Roscoff bitterly, feeling the sting of that dissatisfied 
scrutiny deep down into his innermost being. 

* Tell me,* whispered Max softly — * they ask 
me so often — who am I ? I don't know what to 
say. They all know who they are.' 

* You are Maximilian Roscoff,' said the old man. 

* Yes, I know,' answered the child. * But what 
else ? Who else ? * 

* You mean are you noble ? ' said Roscoff with a 
harsh laugh. * Well, tell them my nobility is writ 
on canvas in the Luxembourg, and your father died 
fighting for France against the Pavillons-Noirs. 
That is nobility enough for anybody.* 

* Yes,* said Max doubtfully. 

The nobility which he was beginning dimly to 
understand was one which had coronets on carriage 
panels and liveried servants to take you to and 
fro. 

* You have little of us in you,' thought his grand- 
father, gazing at the fragile, nervous grace of the 
child. Max was, and would be, like his mother — 
a pale, frail, slender Parisienne, with an excitable 
brain, a blood half water, half fire, and a ceaseless 
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thirst for pleasure which she had no physical force 
to support. 

Pepin, thinking himself too little noticed, jumped 
on his old comrade Max and scratched and whined 
for a response. 

Max took his rough little head in his hands and 
kissed it, but called out in dismay, for Pepin's dusty 
little pads had made some ugly marks on the pale 
blue blouse. 

*Are you 2, petit mattre alrQ3.dy?* said Roscofif 
impatiently. * Neither Pepin nor I are fine enough 
for you now.' 

*0h, I love Pepin,' said Max with remorse, 
coaxing his old friend tenderly. * But he is — he is 
— a little dirty and shabby, is he not?' Madame's 
poodle here is so beautifully white and pink and 
/ris^, and he does so many tricks, and he will 
answer to four languages, and beg for sugar. Oh, 
you should see him ! ' 

' Pepin has no accomplishments, and I have 
no nobility. Max,' said Roscoff, amused but 
wounded. * We can only love you, my little man ; 
find what us? is (hat ? ' 

a 
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He went away from the child's presence with 
a thorn in his breast. Max, he realised, was as much 
lost to him as though the boy were dead. The 
gulf between them could only widen, could never 

* 

close. 

* You have done what I never asked or wished. 
You have overdone it ! ' he said, with passionate 
reproach, a few days later to Valbranche. * You 
are nurturing a poor penniless child as if he were 
heir to millions. That is not the school for Max. 
You will ruin him. You will give him tastes, 
notions, habits, desires, fancies, which are not of 
his class, and which, as he grows older, he will 
have no means to supply or to gratify. Oh, God 
help me if I did wrong in giving up the child 
to you ! ' 

Valbranche laughed, half provoked, half diverted 

* Bah, mon vieux ! Why so tragic .•* * he said, 
with impatient good nature. * I do a thing well 
if I do it at all. I will make the boy a journalist 
and a millionaire if he prove intelligent. Get out 
with you, please. I am busy.* 

* He will be a ddclassiV said Roscoff with 
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violence. 'There is no more wretched creature 
on our earth.* 

* Oh, no ! That depends/ said Valbranche, with 
his loud, cheerful laugh. * I am certainly a ddclass^^ 
since I was the son of an opera dancer, as all 
the world knows, and she herself could not tell 
who was my father. But I have done very well, 
very well indeed. I would not change places with 
any crowned head.* 

'You have two supreme qualities for attaining 
success,* cried Roscoff, with caustic brevity. 'They 
are complete unscrupulousness and immense self- 
love. I do not wish Max to have those qualities ; 
I would rather see him in his grave.* 

Valbranche eyed him half with admiration, half 
with derision. 'What an unwise, impolitic irre- 
concilable you are, my good friend ! * he said, without 
taking offence. ' And, my friend, if you please, I am 
busy ; and little Max is not the axis on which 
this globe turns, though you think he is. What an 
ingrate you are ! Fie for shame ! ' 

Roscoff went out of his presence feeling bitterly 
his own inability to do anything or avert anything ; 

H 2 
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he could only trust to the continuance of the chari- 
table whim of this man, who was, alas ! he 
thought, noted for his caprices and inconstancy. 

* What will you be when you are a man ? ' 
asked Roscoff on one of his visits to his grandson : 
visits in which it became with every time more and 
more difficult to find any subject in common. 

* Oh, a journalist, like M. Valbranche,* replied 
the child without hesitation. * I will have my 
own journal, as he has, and have quantities of 
money, and send my horses to win great races, 
and make all Paris talk of me.' 

* The modern ideal ! ' said Roscoff, with the 
permissible scorn of a man who had never ceased 
to believe in high ideals, although they had 
crumbled to ashes beneath him. 

* I have written a story,* continued Max. 

* You, baby ! But you cannot even read ! ' 

* No ; but I told the story to Claire — that is, 
the bonne who has the little curls under her cap— 
and she wrote it down, and read it to the others, 
and they said it was good ; even Madanie 3aid, 
too, it was goo4f' 
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*Aha! That is great honour. And what was 
It about, Max ? * 

* Oh, about a little boy who was shut up in a cave 
with an ogre, and had nothing to eat, and nothing 
to wear ; and a beautiful fairy came in a chariot 
of gold, and brought a green melon, and cut the 
melon open, and scooped out the inside ; and then 
made the little boy very small — small — small — and 
put him inside the two halves of the melon, and 
carried him off to an enchanted palace, where he 
became a man in a minute, and was crowned a king.' 

Roscoff smiled bitterly. 

* You versified your own sorrows and joys, like 
all poets, my dear.' 

* What ? ' said Max, who did not understand. 

' And you thought of me as the ogre, did you 
not?' 

Max coloured, and was silent. He saw that he 
had made a mistake in relating his fairy tale. After 
a few moments he added timidly and courteously, 
innocently trying to mend matters : 

* No, no, indeed ! I did not mean that. You 
were always very good and kind, when * 
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* When I was not otherwise,* said Roscoff, with 
his harshest laugh, which had already scared the child 
as a shy spaniel is scared by the crack of a whip. 

Pepin, thinking there was some dissonance 
between these two human beings whom he loved, 
sat down on his little, worn, dusty tail, and howled. 

Roscoff rose to go. 

* The next time you revise the story. Max,' he 
said, * make the little boy take his old faithful dog 
away with him in the melon rind to his palace of 
delight ; as for the ogre, let the cave fall in on him.' 

He had given himself into bondage for sake of 
this child, and the child's only gratitude was to turn 
him into ridicule in a fairy tale for the play-room ! 

He was, perhaps, unreasonably angered against 
Max for the lightness and ease with which the little 
boy turned from the old life and embraced the new. 
' He can have no drop of our blood,' he said bitterly. 
The old seafaring race from which he himself sprang 
had been always so tenacious in memory, so clannish 
in loyalty. The springs of RoscofTs mind, like the 
sinews of his body, had stiffened, and lost with age 
the small amount of pliability which they had ever 
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possessed. He could find no sympathy for that 
which was so unlike himself and his race. He did 
not understand the unconsciousness of the child s 
egotism, the.sheerly instinctive and unreasoned-on 
preferences which prompted his acts and his words. 
He could not comprehend that a child is, usually 
speaking, a little self-centred animal, full only of its 
physical needs and desires, and giving what is called 
its affections wherever these meet with the most 
gratification. 

' Ah ! ' he thought savagely, * why could not my 
son seek his mistress amongst our strong, rude, 
valiant, faithful sea folk ; why must he beget his only 
offspring on a drdlesse of Paris, all nerves, follies, 
and disease ? ' 

For good or for evil, he could not tell which, 
the child was gone from him, never more to dwell 
with him or to live his life. Would it not be best 
to make the sacrifice complete, to efface himself 
altogether, to cease to trouble the little selfish heart 
and faint conscience of the child by claims upon 
them which might invoke duty but could not 
awaken affection ? 
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Roscofif had received no education and had given 
himself little, except in matters appertaining to his 
art. He felt that he was ignorant in much ; that 
there were many things of which he could no more 
judge than if he were a savage of the Corea or 
Tierra del Fuego. It might be that the question of 
the child's fortune and fate was one of these. Could 
he presume to set up his opinion against that of a 
consummate man of the world like Valbranche, whose 
success in all he undertook proved the accuracy of 
his judgment ? What could he have done for the 
child himself? Nothing; and at his age he might 
have left Max alone without a friend very soon, who 
could tell ? 

He felt that his strength was beginning to fail 
him. 

If he had gone on in his old ways of life, with 
freedom, and such happiness as the child's presence 
and dependence on him had given, he might have 
felt no change in his health for many years. But 
the confinement of the Mont Parnasse, the constant 
irritation of the interference and detention there, the 
depression caused by its monotony and routine, the 
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mere difference of the food he now ate, of the hours 
he was now forced to keep, and the incessant effort 
required from him to subdue his natural temper 
and put constraint upon all his inclinations and 
discontinue the habits of long years, all united 
to cause him physical as well as mental injury, 
and slowly to undermine that robust and sea-born 
force which had resisted so long all toil, fatigue, and 
want. 

The weeks became months, and the summer 
autumn, and the autumn winter, and winter once 
more spring, and time lost its meaning to Roscoff ; 
it was one long, blurred; stupid, bead roll of colour- 
less hours. There was only one point in it which 
stood out from the rest — it was the one day in each 
month on which he was permitted to see Max. 

But that one was as joyless as the rest, and each 

visit brought closer home to him the fact of how 

entirely, how surely, the child was passing for ever 

out of his hold, out of his influence, how certainly 
with every succeeding week he became less and less 

in the boy*s affections and in his memory. 

• I knew how it would be,* said Roscoff to him- 
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self a hundred times. But he had not really known ; 
he had always, in a corner of his credulous and 
tender heart, believed that little Max would not 
desert him, would not forget him, would not be 
won over away from him by sport and mirth and 
toys and fine clothes and soft beds and abundant 
food. He had always thought that a time would 
come when the little boy would throw his arms 
around him and cry, * Take me away, oh, take me 
away ! Let us be poor, but let us be free ! ' For 
Roscoff made a very common mistake : he thought 
that because his blood was in the veins of this child, 
therefore his instincts must be the child's instincts 
also. He waited in vain for any such time. Each 
month that he saw Max he found the boy stronger, 
rosier, healthier, more active, more agile, more 
childlike ; but he found him also more distant from 
himself, more penetrated by new ideas and new 
fancies, more centred in his new wants, his new 
wishes, his new associates and habits, and moral 
atmosphere. He felt that if he ceased his visits 
he would soon be forgotten entirely by Max, and 
would it not be best that it should be so ? 
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Should iove ever ask remembrance as a tax- 

"gatherer claims his dues ? 

' I am only an ogre to him,' he thought bitterly. 
' The ogre of want and hunger and cold and priva- 
tion ; those are all with which I am associated in 
his thoughts. It is natural that it should be so. 
He knew them so often with me, alas ! ' 

The day that he thought thus was one on which 
he was entitled to see Max : a cold, hard winter's 
day with a driving wind and a frost-bound earth. 
Roscoff had come on foot as usual, the litde dog 
trotting beside him. It was early in the afternoon, 
and carriages and cabs and omnibuses were hurrying 
to their destinations ; he had only his pair of legs 
to carry him, which were growing stiffer and slower 
than they had been even a year before, and his old 
rude, knotted stick to lean on, the stick at which 
Max had looked askance with deprecating glance. 

Roscoff had not of late felt well, but he had 
never missed going out to see Pepin for several 
hours every day, wet or fine, no matter even how 
bad the weather was; and he had never missed 

-one of the days on which it was allowed to him 
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to visit Max. But now as he walked the doubt 
came to him, would it not be better, wiser, kinder, 
to abstain altogether from recalling himself and the 
past to his son s little son ? Max, a child of im- 
pressionable temperament and instinctive egotism, 
took his tone of thought and feeling from those 
about him, was susceptible of externals, and unable 
to appreciate sacrifice. He was a mere baby in 
some things, and had a precocious intelligence in 
others ; physical comfort and ease were very delight- 
ful to him, and when he did remember the years 
passed with his grandsire it was with a shiver as of 
cold and of dread, as a child basking on some warm 
hearth by the fire may remember some night on 
which he was lost in the snow. Moreover, of this 
tall, gaunt, rough old man who came to see him, he 
was a little ashamed ; Max knew now what a gentle- 
man meant, and his grandfather was not a gentle- 
man in the conventional sense of that word, and 
was living at some asylum for the poor on charity, 
public charity, so one of the little boys, his school- 
fellow, older than himself, had found out and told 
him with undisguised scorn. All this was plainly 
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said in his wistful, critical gaze at Roscofif whenever 
they met, and made the meeting less and less wel- 
come to both as each month came round. 

The world, that subtle, magnetic, unkind divider 
of so many hearts, had glided invisible, but omni- 
potent, between the old man and the child. 

When he reached the house where the child was 
at school, he requested the servant who admitted him 
to let him see the mistress of it before telling * Mon- 
sieur Max ' of his arrival. The lady came to him. 

' Pardon me, madam,' said Roscoff, ' is there any 
way in which you could enable me to see my 
grandson without his seeing me to-day ? ' 

* Why do you wish that } ' she said with a smile. 
* Do you doubt that he is happy } ' 

* You think he is happy ? ' 

She smiled again. * The happiest child here. 
For the others left happy homes, which they some- 
times regret, but he — pardon me, M. Roscofif, I am 
sure you did all you could.* 

* I did,* replied Roscofif curtly. 

* But if you have any doubt of the fact,* she con- 
tinued, 'come with me, I will show him to you 
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without his knowledge : perhaps you think a child's 
heart more constant than it is.' 

*We all, some time or another, cherish foolish 
illusions, madam,* said Roscoff as he followed her 
across the house, Pepin at his heels. 

She took him into her own apartments ; in one 
of these, a small study where she passed much of 
her time, was an osil-de-boeuf conc^dXtd by a heavy 
curtain of tapestrj', and led up to (for it was placed 
high) by some steps in the wall. She drew aside 
the curtain and motioned to Roscoff to ascend the 
steps. The concealed window looked down on a 
large well-warmed playroom. 

It was a large, light room, made entirely of glass, 
with evergreen trees and flowering camellias in the 
corners of it, and parrots and canaries flying about 
it at liberty. Watched by two maids the chil- 
dren of the house were playing a kind of indoor 
football with a huge inflated rose-coloured ball 
as the goal ; they were laughing, shouting, kick- 
ing, struggling, the parrots screaming and the 
canaries singing loudly in chorus. Foremost amongst 
them was Max. He was clad in a warm sailor suit 
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of navy blue, with a red silk shirt and red stockings ; 
his little face, no longer pinched and wan, was rosy 
and radiant in the excitement of the game, his fair 
curls were flying, his little red legs were rushing 
hither and thither, and the silver buckles on his shoes 
shone and sparkled as he vigorously kicked at the 
rose-coloured ball, 

'You are right,' said his grandfather briefly, as 
he turned from the window. 'You are right. He 
is quite happy,' 

The lady took his hand in hers on an impulse 
of genuine sympathy. ' Ah, my poor friend ! ' she 
murmured ; ' it is always so ; they forget ; we break 
our hearts for them in vain.' 

' It is better it should be so,' said Roscoff harshly, 
it seemed to her. ' No, I will not disturb the child 
to-day ; I wish him to forget.' 

And he went away, leaving Max to his play- 
fellows and his rose-coloured ball. 

For remembrance and fidelity he had to go to a 
litde humble thing on four legs, which was classed 
amongst the lower animals. 

That winter was very long and dreary to Ros- 
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cofif. The warmth from the hot-air pipes, diffused 
at an unvarying temperature throughout the house, 
left him cold* He had liked better the little char- 
coal fire in his attic, made under his little earthen 
pot of vegetable soup, or the blaze from a faggot 
now and then earned by doing errands for a seller 
of wood. He was always alone, except at meal 
times, when the enforced companionship was as 
much suffering to him after many months as it had 
been on the first day. Sometimes . he smuggled 
Pepin in under his long rough greatcoat to keep 
him company through the long dull lonely nights, 
when he had nothing to do but to count the mkny 
sleepless hours and wonder what was the meaning 
of certain pains and discomforts which he felt at 
intervals in his body. When the spring came, the 
pains were greater and his strength was less. He 
had only seen Max once, at New Year, except 
through the oeil-de-boeuf, where the mistress of the 
house, pitying him profoundly, allowed him to go 
and watch the child at play every week. 

* The Hedgehog has more bristles than ever/ 
said the other inmatQs of the Institute! 
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Yet he never complained of anything ; they were 
always complaining that the Barsac was too dry or 
the St. Emilion too new, that the bread was all 
crust or all crumb, that the bed linen was too often 
changed or not changed often enough, that the 
lights were put out too early or put out too late, 
that the journals in the reading-room were all too 
republican or too reactionary, too communistic or 
too clerical — they were complaining in some way or 
another from morning to night. Roscoff never 
complained. To the great sorrows of the spirit the 
shortcomings and worries of daily life seem small. 
He did not care what he ate or what he drank. He 
only asked to be let alone. Yet he remained an 
insubordinate in the eyes of the manager and the 
other officials ; he was regarded as an element of 
disturbance and disorder. It is easier to gain a bad 
character than to lose it. 

* Ahvays an ingrate ! ' said the manager one day, 
seeing the coffee and white rolls of the early break- 
fast come untouched out of Roscoff^s room, where 
they were sent as a special indulgence. 

Roscoff heard the remark, but he said nothing ; 

I 
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he could have said that he had not eaten because 
of a mortal sickness which was on him when 
he rose, but he remained silent, partly because 
he did not care to defend himself, partly because 
he was afraid that they would send the physician 
affiliated to the Institute if he confessed to any 
indisposition. 

This sensation of sickness often assailed him 
now, and more and more often as the days grew 
longer and the air softer, and the lilacs and laburnums 
came into blossom all through Paris and in her 
environs. 

' I will go and ask R^mys what it indicates,' 
he said to himself * The faculty can sometimes tell 
where the machine is out of order, though they can 
seldom mend it.' 

He went to a doctor whom he knew : a man 
who did not deceive or exaggerate, and had never 
become known to fame. 

' I am ill, Remys,' said Roscoff. * I believe I 
have cancer. Examine me.' 

The doctor did so carefully, and with intelligent 
diagnosis. 
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His face was very grave. 

* It IS what I thought ? ' asked RoscoflT. 

* It is/ replied the other. 

* How long have I to live ?* 
The doctor hesitated. 

* You are a brave man/ he said at length. ' It 
is best to tell you the truth. You have cancer of 
the oesophagus. To operate at your age would be 
useless. It may kill you in a month, two months, 
six months ; I cannot say precisely, but before a 
year is out you will be dead.' 

* That is what I wanted to know,* said Roscoff 
calmly ; and he thanked the physician and with- 
drew. 

He went out into the crowded and pleasant 
boulevards. Death did not (to him) bring with it 
any great agony' of regret as it brings to the young, 
to the beloved, to the fortunate ; yet its near cer- 
tainty weighed on him heavily. Life was merely 
jarring, monotonous, irksome stuff to him since he 
had been imprisoned at Neuilly ; yet he would fain 
have lived on to hold Valbranche to his promise, 

and to see the manhood of Max. 

1 2 
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He walked on, with his head bent down and his 
steps slow and feebler than was their wont. 

It was quite early in the forenoon when he 
learned his sentence ; he went first to the house of 
which the entrance was in the Rue Monge. 

* I know/ he said humbly to the mistress of it, 
* I know that it is not yet the day due for me to see 
Max, but if you would for once allow me to antici- 
pate it I should thank you. I will not detain him a 
moment. 

She looked at him and saw that he was ill ; his 
hale colour had changed to an ashy yellow, his 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes were heartbroken. 

She asked him no questions, but said to him : 

* Max is at play in the garden ; come and look 
at him, as you always do, first, and then we will call 
him.* 

' I thank you,* said Roscoff. 

The children were on the lawn, playing with the 
same or a similar rose-coloured inflated ball. Max 
wore summer clothes of washing silk, and a straw 
sailor s hat was on the back of his pretty bright 
curls. 
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Roscoff watched the sport with strained and 
yearning gaze ; the little dog, who had learned 
silence and patience under all trials, watching mutely 
too, only the tremor of his whole frame showing his 
longing to join the child. 

When noon was rung from a clock tower near, 
the game ceased ; the children came towards the 
house. The mistress of it called Max out alone. 

* Come hither, dear,* she said to him ; ' your 
grandfather has come.* 

Max obeyed at once, but without alacrity ; 
there was no pleased surprise or happy antici- 
pation on his face ; he advanced slowly through the 
open glass doors into the room, his little straw hat in 
his hand. 

Pepin jumped on him in rapture. His grand- 
father gazed at him in silence. 

* I am going away. Max,' he said at length, in 

a voice which thrilled painfully through the child's 
soul. 

* Going ! — where } ' 

* On a long voyage.' 

* Does Pepin go ? ' 
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* You may be sure I shall not leave him behind 
mc/ 

Max was silent ; astonished, not troubled. He 
rolled the azure ribbon of his hat to and fro ner- 
vously round his little fingers. He felt that he 
ought to show some sorrow, express some regret, 
and being, as yet, a very honest child, could not find 
words. 

*You are not sorry,' said his grandfather 
abruptly. ' Do not pretend to be. Never feign.* 

Max coloured to the eyes. 

* When will you come back ? ' he stammered, 
stroking Pepin. 

* Ouf ! at my age who shall say ? ' 

The child was frightened, the tone was rude. 

There was a long silence. Max rolled his ribbon 
to and fro, and his downcast gaze was fastened 
on it. 

His grandfather laid his large lean hand on the 
fair head. 

* Max, whatever happens, promise me that you 
will do your best to be always truthful, kind, and 
honest. The Roscoffs were always poor men, 
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seamen, and fishers, and the like, but they were 
always men of honour. Promise me, my child.' 

' I promise,' faltered the child, but there was not 
much heart in the sound of his voice ; he was 
troubled by the words, ' seamen, and fishers, and the 
like.' 

Suddenly, Roscoff bent down and caught him in 
his arms and kissed him many times ; then put him 
away with a resolute gesture, called the dog and 
went. He knew that he would never see Max 
again on earth. 

In the antechamber adjoining, the mistress of 
the house awaited him. 

»' Dear sir, you are ill ! ' she said, taking his hand. 
But Roscoff silenced her. 
' I am not well. But if you should hear I am 
worse, keep it from Max. I have told him I am 
going on a voyage, a long voyage. You are a 
good woman, madam, I think. If — if you should 
not see me again, take care of the child, and as he 
grows older and leaves your roof look after him 
still and keep him from temptation. He has no 
mother.' 
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Then he wrung her hand in his, and hurried 
from her presence ; he was a proud man, who could 
endure no witnesses to his emotion. 

She went into the room, where Max was still 
playing nervously with the blue ribbon of his hat. 

' My dear little boy,' she said with tender serious- 
ness, *you do not value the greatest affection you 
will ever have given you in all your life. Pray for 
your grandfather. Max, day and night. I fear he 
will never return from the voyage he takes.* 

Max burst into tears. They were tears of a 
real sorrow, a real penitence ; but half an hour later 
he ate his cutlet, his pudding, and his fruit with 
good appetite. 

When Roscoff left the child he traversed the 
streets which parted the Rue Monge from the Luxem- 
bourg. It was noonday ; the gardens were full of 
playing children, sauntering nursemaids and wet- 
nurses, smart soldiers, careless, happy people. 
Leaving Pepin with an old friend whom he met 
near the Od6on, he entered the Mus6e and went on 
and on through its corridors, galleries, and halls, 
until he reached the place where his three finest 
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paintings were hung in a place of honour : the soft- 
tempered Kght falling clear upon them. There was 
the ' Jeunes Filles dansant au Pre,* the * Lune 
Rousse a Marly/ and that picture which Valbranche 
had said that he visited once every spring, the 
* Aube du Jour au V^sinet' 

He stood and looked at them long, with an 
immense yearning, an unspeakable regret. The 
genius which had wrought them was in him still ; 
he felt its force, its vision, its power, stirring, tremu- 
lous, sweet, passionate in him as of old. But he 
had lost his right arm, and his sight was dim. Be- 
sides, he carried death in him : a death certain and 
near. 

His eyes dwelt on his works as a dying lovers 
may upon the woman best beloved. How well 
he remembered every hour of every day when he 
had called them into being, above all the summer 
in which he had created the band of girls dancing 
around, and singing, with clasped hands, like wood- 
land nymphs on the dewy grass of a meadow in 
may time. It had been painted under the beeches 
and limes of Neuilly : poor Neuilly, now desecrated, 
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defaced, discrowned. He would die, but his maidens 
would live, dancing ever with flying feet above the 
blossomed grass. 

Live, yes; how long } Until the next war, until 
the next revolution ? The picture bought by 
Napoleon had been shattered and burned with the 
shells which had destroyed the palace of St. Cloud. 

He turned back once, twice, thrice, to look at 
them again. 

' Adieu, my children,' he said softly to them. 
Then he left them for evermore. 

' You are ill, M. Roscoff ? ' said one of the 
officials of the Institute to him that evening. 

* I am not very well,' replied Roscoff ; * but it is 
a malady which will cure itself.* 

The old composer, who was near and heard, 
said to himself: *His malady is. being shut up 
here. You cannot teach a man like that to be 
content merely because his belly is filled and his 
body clothed.' 

The next morning Roscoff said at the bureau : 
' I am going out. I shall not be in until night- 
fall.' 
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*You are always out, sir/ said the keeper of 
the office, with impatience. 

* To whom does that matter ? * said Roscoff. 

* Perhaps it does not matter,' said the young 
clerk. * But it seems ungrateful to — to — your 
benefactors. The library, the fumoiry the general 
salon, all these beautiful rooms, all these appliances, 
these luxuries * 

* Wasted on me ? To be sure, it is wrong not 
to be more grateful,' said Roscoff, in a tone which 
the functionary could not at all understand. Then 
he put down the key of his bedroom, and once more 
went out of doors. 

He went, as usual, to the farm where Pepin 
was kept. 

* Come, little man,' he said, as he unloosed 
the dog. ' We will have a last day together.' 

There was a husky note in his voice as he 
spoke, as though the words choked him ; but 
Pepin, jumping upon him in delight, did not notice 
that. 

They passed the long sunny hours in that 
remnant of the park of Neuilly which was their 
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usual haunt. The dog ran about till he was tired. 
Roscofif had brought with him some rolls of bread 
and some cold meat, which he had purchased in 
Paris the previous day ; they formed a feast for 
Pepin. 

It was mid-June ; the sky was cloudless, the air 
sweet and clear. In the undergrowth mavises and 
chaffinches were singing. 

Roscofif sat on a fallen trunk, thinking, thinking, 
thinking : seeing always before his eyes the ani- 
mated form of the merry child at play with the 
rosy-coloured ball. The long bright hours stole 
away, the woodland silence unbroken by any sound 
of the urban life so near, except when at intervals, 
borne on the breeze, came the scream of a railway 
whistle, the ringing of a factory bell, the distant 
echo of a tramway signal ; all too far away to dis- 
turb the sylvan peace. 

The sun sank lower and lower until only a 
golden haze of Its reflected light fell upon the foliage 
of the trees and on the air. Pepin had gone into 
sound sleep at his master s feet. Roscofif looked 
down upon him wistfully and mournfully. 
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* Poor little friend ! ' he thought ; * we must part. 
I dare not leave you behind me. There Is no one 
who would care for yoy. You are not young, or 
handsome, or rare ; you know no poodle s tricks. 
They would send you to the Fourriere, and from the 
Fourriere like enough to the torture trough of the 
Sorbonne or the agonies of the Pasteur Institute. 
I can give you one refuge, my little friend, one 
only — the sole refuge the world has for fidelity.' 

He stooped over the little dog, and stroked 
the rough yellow coat. Pepin looked up at him 
with loving, honest, hazel eyes ; then, being tired 
and content, dropped his head on the grass again, 
and again slept. 

A shudder ran through the frame of Roscoff. 
Still stroking with his left hand softly the body of 
the little dog, he drew from his breast a small 
revolver, and, leaning over Pepin, shot him through 
the head, as Henri Crampel shot his too faithful 
little friend in the jungle of Africa. The dog 
sighed once, and, sighing, stretched out his limbs, 
while his jaw dropped ; he had passed scarce con- 
sciously from sleep to annihilation. 
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The great tears fell from RoscofiTs eyes upon 
him where he lay. 

* Forgive me ! forgive me ! ' he murmured. 
* There was nothing else I could do for you.* 

When the stars were out and the moon had risen 
he laid Pepin within the hollow of the old oak, 
and covered him with mosses and long grass and 
sods of earth. Then he himself went back to his 
prison house, whither honour took him. 

He was late and was met by a reprimand which 
he heard not. He climbed painfully to his chamber, 
undressed with effort, and went to his bed. 

He never rose from it again. 

He suffered greatly, and release was long in 
coming to him. 

He asked repeatedly through many weeks for 
Valbranche, but it was not until late in the autumn 
that Valbranche returned to Paris. When he did so 
he came to the Institute. 

' Shall I bring Max ? ' he asked, conscience- 
stricken and pale with emotion. 

Roscoff shook his head. 

Why darken and sadden the child's life ? 
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* Would to God I had let you alone ! ' said the 
rich man. * I meant for- the best, believe me/ 

*I believe you/ said Roscoff; 'but promise me 
now — be true to him and do not make him such a 
man as yourself — make him what I would wish.* 

* I will/ said Valbranche deeply moved. * On 
my honour, I will.* 

The honour of Valbranche was but a rotten 
staff which had often failed those who had leaned 
on it, but there was a look on his face, a sound in 
his voice, which told Roscoff that in the future it 
would not fail Max. 

The spasms of death seized him ; his eyes closed, 
his lips gasped, his throat rattled, and then for a 
time he lay so still, so breathless, that he seemed 
already a corpse. 

The sun shone into the room, and as it touched 
his eyelids with its warmth they unclosed and the 
eyes looked up, but in them there was no sight. 

* Come Max, come Pepin,* he murmured as he 
smiled vaguely at the light ; * let us go and have a 
day in the woods : they have set me free. I will 
paint and you shall play, my children/ 
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He stretched his arms out longingly to the sun 
which he could not see ; then his head fell back 
and a little blood oozed from his mouth ; he was 
dead. 
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JilABBO!' they cried across the fields; 
' Babbo ! ' 

' Here ! ' he answered. 
The same shout, the same reply, were heard a 
score of times in every day. They always wanted 
him to go here, to go there, to do something, to 
fetch or carry, to mind or make, to act as scapegoat, 
or as umpire, between conflicting rights and wishes. 
He came up the steep hillside field between the 
iranks of the maples and vines, patiently, steadily, 
with his back bowed, and his resigned tired look upon 
his face, and his little red dog trotting at his heels. 
He was a man not more than fifty, not quite so 
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much indeed, but men who work in fields at all 
hours and in hot and cold weather age very early ; 
the furrows grow deep in their faces, and the skin 
is crossed and recrossed with multitudinous lines 
like a spider's web, the spine gets bent from the 
long hours of stooping over the earth, and the heat 
and the damp and the frost all turn by turn enter 
into the bones, and stiffen and cramp them before 
old age is due. He was a broad-built man of middle 
height, with fine features and grey thick hair, and 
a look of strength and fatigue blent together; he 
wore a rose-coloured cotton shirt and grey cotton 
trousers pulled up to his knee, and a blue apron 
twisted up round his loins, and beneath that a 
leathern belt ; his shirt was open at his throat and 
showed his hairy chest ; his feet were bare and 
green from grass and moss, as stones get green 
which lie in water. 

It was his wife who had called him ; he was 
Babbo (father) to her as to his children. She was 
a woman about his own age, with a classic face and 
dark large eyes, who in her youth had possessed 
considerable charms, but now was like a soiled and 
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dust-begrimed picture; her feet, like his, were bare; 
she wore a dingy cotton gown which had seen rain 
and sun. 

She was brown and thin and dirty. Once she 
had been the beauty of her hamlet, but that time 
was now very long ago. 

'Babbo! Are you deaf?' she cried shrilly, 
standing beside the tank, which held the liquid 
manure which was oozing out brown and slimy and 
noxious, and trickling amongst the golden celandine 
and the burdock leaves, 

' Here I am,' he said again, as one who says, 
B*Do you ever spare me, and do I ever resist ? ' 
I ' Celso is going into the town,' she cried, ' and 
the mule bites and kicks little Tisto, he can't put it 
to, anyhow,' 

Her husband said nothing, but mounted some 
low grass-grown steps which led up to a grassy 
court where the stables stood. The wooden doors 
stood open, and in the darkness of the unclean 
stinking stall there were dimly seen the forms of a 
mule and a boy of twelve struggling together for 
|the mastery. 
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' Come, come ; patience, my Moro,* said the man 
in a soft tone, half entreaty, half command ; and he 
stroked the nose of the angry black mule, whose 
curled-up Up showed yellow teeth all ready for a 
snarl and bite. 

Silently the peasant took the bit and headstall 
from his little son Tisto's hands, and began to 
harness the mule, which nibbled pleasantly at his 
shirt sleeves and showed no more temper or resist- 
ance. When the harness was on he backed the 
animal into the shafts of a little two- wheeled ram- 
shackle cart, and buckled the various straps ; then 
led the cart out into the sunshine. 

* He will stand still if you flick the flies off him,' 
he said to the boy ; then he prepared to go back to 
his work in the field without offering any complaint 
or protest against the interruption. 

His wife was standing with eager intent eyes 
watching a gate in a wall near ; she did not thank 
him or notice him. 

The gate opened on rusty hinges, and a young 
man came out of the opening in the wall. 

' I knew Tisto could manage the beast if he 
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Jlried,' he said as he walked forwards, lazily, laugh- 
jingly. 

' Tisto cannot ; I harnessed Moro,' said the elder 
Man briefly, and went away down the stone stairs 
(to his work. He did not look at the youth, nor at 
Jiis wife, who was the mother of the youth. 

He went back to his work amongst the maize, 

Kcutting its stalks down to where the cob grew, and 

arrying the cut stalks with their rich green leaves 

I and their fluttering tassels to the catUe sheds, 

I leaving the cones to ripen till All Saints' Day. 

He had worked hard like this all the days of his 
I life, and would work thus until death or paralysis 
Llaid hold of him. 

The young man at whom he had not looked 
lldrove away in the mule cart, his mother gazing 
las proudly after him as though he had been lord 
fcof the world. He had nodded carelessly to her from 
libis seat in the cart, and she had blown him kisses 
•eagerly from her two brown hands and pallid lips. 

The youth was twenty-three years of age ; he 
Ihad a broad stupid face with a red mouth, on 
Iwhich sat usually a self-satisfied smile, and a straight, 
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slim, well-made figure ; he had large and handsome 
eyes with an insolent stare in them, and a clear 
ruddy skin tinted like an apricot. Rustic maidens 
thought him beautiful, as his mother did ; but his 
most devoted adorer did not admire him more than 
he admired himself. 

His name was Celso, and he was the eldest of 
the family of seven, male and female, which called 
Abbondio Castellani, father. They had all been 
born here under these old red and brown tiles, 
amongst the apple trees and mulberries, and had 
thriven on the dunghills and the cesspool and the 
dirt and the rotting vegetable refuse, and the close 
stifling atmosphere of the sleeping-places, blooming 
and laughing children of Hygeia, though they 
heeded none of her rules and disobeyed all her 
injunctions* Oxygen, the brother of Hygeia, looked 
after these rebels and saved them from their dire 
punishment. They shut him, indeed, obstinately 
out of their chambers ; but he was with them all 
day long in the fields, by the streams, under the 
hedges, and saved them from themselves in their 
own despite. 



They were all tall, strong, good-looking youths 
and maidens these boys and girls who called him 
Babbo, but they were all fair, like him. Celso alone 
was dark of eyes and hair ; their lips were thin, and 
his were full ; their eyebrows were straight, and his 
.were arched ; their foreheads were broad, and hi3 
was narrow ; he was as unlike them as the cuckoo 
is unlike the finch in whose nest he has been 
hatched. When he said ' Babbo ' to the head of the 
house he knew that the elder man, used though he 
was to the epithet from him, heard it unwilUngly, 
and therefore Celso used it very often, and, when 
near enough for the other to see him, said it with 
a sneer, wrinkling up his nose, and a laugh on his 
ted lips. 

He was a fool, but he had the cunning of the 
fool. He knew what it would have been better that 
he should never have known. His laugh, silly, 
jeering, cruel, said to the elder man : 

' You know you are nothing to me ; you know 
your wife was big with me when you took her to 
church ; you know you, who call yourself such an 
honest man, played a churl's part then ; you know 
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that I am the son of a gentleman ; you know it all 
as well as I do ! * 

And the elder man did know it. Working 
amongst the plumes of the maize this day he 
thought it all over for the ten thousandth time, 
and cursed his own folly of long ago. 

The woman who stood now at the door looking 
after the mule cart as it rattled down the path be- 
tween the peach and cherry and pear trees, had 
been a great beauty at eighteen years old, a brown 
lithe radiant creature, daughter of a peasant and of 
generations of peasants, but of a noble carriage and 
a resplendent colouring, like an autumn flower. 
Abbondio had wooed her unsuccessfully for two 
seasons ; he, seven years older than herself, a fair, 
stalwart, good-humoured fellow, the eldest son of his 
house, and so with right to make an early marriage. 
For months she refused his offer, then suddenly 
accepted him. When they were firmly bound to- 
gether by mayor and vicar, he learned why. Re- 
pudiate her he could not ; kill her he would not ; he 
loved her greatly, sincerely, passionately. 

When, weeping and trembling for fear of his 
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[Vengeance, she confessed to him that she was with 

hild by the young cavalry officer whose father 

i the lands on which her people lived, he 

' shrank from letting his family and neighbours knoW 

f how he had been fooled. He forgave her ; he was 

I weak, and his passion overcame his manhood. When 

the child was born the countryside thought it a son 

! of his ; and he was weaker still, and Uved with her 

I year after year, and had children by her. Of the 

young cuirassier they saw nothing ; he had married 

in the south, and never came near the scene of his 

forgotten idyll. Little by little Chiara had let her 

■ beauty go, and become the soiled, meagre, sunburnt, 

I fretful woman she now was. Little by little Ab- 

bondio had changed from the bright, ruddy, happy 

■young husbandman which he had been on his mar- 

I nage-day to the toil-worn, silent, plodding, serious 

I man which he now was. He might have gone away, 

' but men of his class never dream of going away ; they 

I are part of the soil which they till. Thinking over 

' the past now, he did not see what he could have 

I done other than what he did. If only she had 

been grateful he would never have complained nor 
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regretted. But he had never had a word or a sign 
of gratitude from her. 

He recalled that nuptial night when the moon 
looked in through the lattice of the little lean-to 
attic full of the smell of the fruit garnered in the 
garret adjacent. He saw in memory her trembling 
shuddering nudity crouched down before him ; her 
long, loose hair lying on the bricks, her heaving 
breasts pressed against his own bare feet as she 
wept and sobbed and quivered and implored his 
pardon. Well, he had pardoned her, not only once 
then, but every day ever since for four-and-twenty 
years ; he had never lifted his hand against her, or 
his voice ; he had carried his knowledge silently in 
him, and had sought no counsel from his priest or 
comfort from his mother ; he did not know whether 
he had done ill or well, but that was what he had 
done. And never once in four-and-twenty years 
had the woman shown him any kindness, or given 
him any affection. 

As the years rolled on his parents had gone to 
their rest under the cypresses of the village church, 
and Abbondio had become head of the house in his 
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stead on this old place of Filibrana, ■which had been 
the homestead of the Castellani ever since days of 
old, which lie far away in obscurity, covered with the 
cobwebs of the centuries. 
2 It was part of an estate which occupied a 
position of much beauty, lying on a hillside turned 
to the south-west, with a range of pine woods be- 
hind it, and at its feet a river unknown to fame but 
running a varied course through poplar groves, and 
beds of flag and iris and stony rocky banks, and 
quiet fields with corn and vines. The farmhouse 
had once been an old posting place ; it was rambling, 
tumble-down, beautiful in colour, russet and grey 
and brown, with tiled roofs and deep eaves and high 
chimneys, and mulberry and apple trees growing 
close to it, and pushing their boughs in at its case- 
ments, which as often as not were unglazed. The 
poultry ran in and out of the house, and up and down 
the stairs. The dungheap was at the door, and self- 
sown convolvulus and columbine grew in it. The 
ass and mule and cows were kept in the dark in 
stables which were never aired or cleaned. The 
uneven pavements of the court had never been 
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mended for two hundred years, and after rain 
the little yellow ducklings could swim in the little 
pools between the stones. Over one side of the 
house wistaria climbed luxuriantly, and in spring 
was a sheet of lilac blossom, but no one ever 
attended to it, and it was broken and spoiled in 
various places by children and by rats. 

In front was a little garden, fenced in with bay, 
and with some straggling oleanders and a fragrant 
olive in it; in the old time it had been pretty. 
On the other side were the sheds, where the poor 
milch cows passed their weary lives chained up in 
the dark, and knowing nought of the joys of the 
pasture and the sunshine. ' For sure it is not a 
life for a living creature,' said Abbondio some-f 
times, with pity in his heart for them ; but every- 
body kept their cows in that manner. No one 
ever thought air or movement necessary for them, 
and even if he had attempted to' put them out to 
graze his overseer would have been down on him 
instantly for such a waste of land. 

Indoors there was the vaulted kitchen with the 
large black fireplace, which had been there centuries 
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before in the posting house ; the iron chain for the 
iron soup pot, and the iron dogs on which to rest 
the firewood in the centre of it, and on each side the 
charcoal pits and gratings. It was so big that two 
men could sit on stools upon each of its hobs close 
to the burning logs, and did so sit willingly on 
winter nights. 

On either side were rooms with rude massive 
wooden furniture and bedsteads and coarse crockerj'. 
It was all very dirty and untidy; there were thick 
cobwebs on the walls and ceilings, and a strong 
choking scent everywhere of garlic, of dung, of 
onions, of wine, of fried oil, of foul linen, and of un- 
washed flesh. All these interiors are alike. The 
red bricks of the floors were grey from the mud and 
dust which the many feet passing over them brought 
in at all seasons. There was abundance of fresh 
spring water bubbling out from a spout in a wall 
without, and filling a square stone tank just outside 
the door, but the water was never used by anybody 
except in washing vegetables and to slake the thirst 
of the cattle. The land ran side by side with land 
belonging to that young noble who had been 
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Chiara's undoing ; the fields were only divided by a 
deep ditch in which a runlet of water rippled, and 
by a large black poplar tree, round whose stately 
head swallows and bats spent every summer s eve 
in a wild and whirling waltz. 

The master of the estate was a banker in Rome, 
and his steward only visited it at intervals ; after 
harvest, vintage, or oil pressing. The peasants on 
it did pretty much as they chose, and were left to the 
old ways and habits which had prevailed there for 
hundreds of years. The ugly sulphur pumps, and 
the sulphate of copper syphons, and the black 
liquid manure from houses and hospitals, did indeed 
defile the fields by order of the steward ; but most 
other things were ordered as they had been in 
the previous century, only nothing prospered so 
well, or was done so easily, as in those simpler 
times. There had been more abundance, more 
content, less expenditure, more pleasure in work 
for work's sake, in those times. 

Abbondio, though he looked old, was not yet 
an old man ; but he could remember that things 
had been otherwise, and men and women happier, 
in the days when he had been in his teens. 
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His father had been a mirthful, kindly, and 
good-hearted man, brave in a black velvet jacket 
on feast days, and a red waistcoat, which lasted 
his life ; and his mother had been a comely dame, 
with a large store of linen and woollen in her 
presses, and a good-humoured authority which 
her sons and daughters never resisted till the day 
of her death. Those fine stores had dwindled in 
Chiara's careless, feeble hands, and the authority too 
had vanished with them in a great measure. The 
effort to make ends meet was harder, and the boys 
and girls were always wanting to dress themselves 
up to look something they were not. Nobody 
wore homespun any more, except himself, and 
a few old women were the only people who span on 
the whole country side. 
■ He thought it all over as he worked amongst 
phe maize : the comely lass that Chiara was in 
those days, with her swift brown feet flying along 
the grass ; his pride in her when their names 
were read out at mass in the village church ; his 
rage and shame when he found that she had only 
I married him to hide her state from her family ; 
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his Stupid bewilderment, his useless wrath, his 
abject acceptation — he lived .it all over in his 
thoughts as he cut the thick juicy stalks. 

Yet what else could he have done ? If he had 
told of her and left her, poor creature, what would 
have become of her ? 

She had been the worst of wives to him, thrift- 
less, dirty, lazy, ignorant, wasteful ; though farm 
work had been about her from her infancy she had 
never done it well ; her hens never laid, her silk- 
worms never prospered ; she never served the meals 
correctly ; the boys and girls ate where they chose, 
carrying out their bowl of soup or platter of fry to 
any spot which pleased them ; there was no order or 
regularity or thrift where she was, for if the husband 
rule the outdoor labour, the indoor work belongs 
wholly to the wife ; her cows easily sickened ; she 
baked heavy bread ; she sent half the clothes 
out to be made in the nearest village ; she let her 
children, when they were small, go in rags and 
run riot as they chose ; she was always ailing, or 
pretending that she ailed something; she had a 
woman in always to help her with the washing ; and 
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she spited and thwarted her husband and his kin- 
dred on every occasion she could seize. 

Eh! women were like that, he said to himself. 
Be good to them, they scorned you ; beat them, 
curse them, starve them, drive them, and they 
kissed the dust you trod ! They were all like 
that. She had given him some fine children 
indeed : well built, buxom, healthy people, and 
not lazier or more hard to teach than most 
youngsters were. But they were all ruined for 
him by Celso, by that hateful upstart and bastard 
who had grown up with them as' the hemlock, 
grows with the seeding grass. Any pleasure he 
might have had in them was marred, and jarred, 
by Celso, That, too, was the woman's fault. 
From the time Celso had been in swaddling 
clothes she had waited on his every whim, sacri- 
ficed herself and everything else to him, made 
him the vain, useless, selfish, hateful thing he 
was. Nothing had been good enough for her 
bastard ; nothing had been denied to him that a 
poor, silly, worshipping mother had means to get 
;ibr him. 
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Chiara was one of those women — they may 
be numbered by millions — who cannot keep their 
own counsel, who would talk and blab even though 
their indiscretion cost them their lives. Through 
her, Celso, before he had reached ten years old, 
had known that he was the son of a gentleman, 
and had conceived abiding scorn for the man 
whom he called father and for his half brothers and 
sisters — a scorn all the more impudent and un- 
bridled because based upon ignorance, foolishness, 
and error. 

Chiara had always ruined the lad. She had let 
him lie his full length through the heat of the day ; 
smoke and strut and drink when he was a mere 
baby ; have rich morsels to eat apart, while the 
others all munched their dry bread and supped up 
noisily their bean or lentil soup. As he had grown 
older she had saved up her scanty pence to buy 
pomades for his hair, smart ties for his throat, penny 
cigars for him to puff, little canes for him to twirl ; 
and let him go into the town vainglorious and decked 
out, whilst the young sons of Abbondio worked hard, 
even on feast days, in their cotton or woollen shirts. 
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with battered straw hats or dented and greasy felt 
ones, according to the season, on their tawny crisp 
curls, 

' As if the others were not hers, too,' thought 
their father bitterly ; ' as if because they are mine 
they are nothing to the womb which carried them ! ' 

He was a just man, and she was an unjust 
woman. 

' One osier is straight and another osier stoops 
over the stream,' he reflected ; ' you cannot alter 
that ; Nature made them so.' 

Of the word philosophy he had certainly never 
heard, and he had never had anyone to teach him 
anything, but Nature had made him like the straight- 
growing osier, and he was of a ruminant meditative 
mind. 

'A woman is but a thread, as one may say,' his 
father observed once, ' but so is the wick of a candle, 
and if the wick runs away with the grease, the 
tallow can't move the wick.' 

That one moment of generosity and divine 
pardon in which he had condoned the offence of the 
woman who had cheated him cost him more than 
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many a cruelty and crime cost other men. It was 
the one mistake on the threshold of life which 
darkened for ever all the house of life. 

Nature had made him cheerful ; if he had had a 
pleasant home he would have been cheerful in it. 
In his youth the old place had been gay with- the 
guitar and the songs and the recitals of tales and 
legends in the long winter evenings, when the 
females span or plaited in the intervals of the dances, 
and the males never dreamed of going, as the boys 
went now, for diversion and drink to the eating 
house or wineshop in the village, but sat round their, 
own hearths or footed the tresco with their betrothed. 
What sound, merry laughter that old kitchen had 
heard in the years of his youth ! What well-played 
airs of mandoline and lute ! what well-sung ballads 
and joyous choruses ! And then at only a sign from 
the mother out the lights had gone, and up like 
dutiful children, men and women both, and to 
bed. 

Now there was laughter sometimes indeed, since 
there were boys and girls in the house, but there 
was more quarrelling, bickering, screaming ; the lads 
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^ stole off when they could to the village, and the old 

guitars lay covered with dust on a shelf, for nobody 

knew how to play on them. Instead of the old lays 

and the old stories there was a halfpenny newspaper 

l read out by the flare of a petroleum flame, and tell- 

[ ing of murder and rape and strikes and the speeches 

! of socialists. Dance the youngsters did still, some- 

\ times, but it was no more the old simple rustic 

[ measures ; it was the waltz or the polka, with the 

I -wooden heels of the heavy shoes clumsily striking 

I the brick floor at every awkward round. 

And when their mother wanted them to go to 
fcbed she screamed and scolded and pushed and pulled 
\ in vain, and sometimes the young ones fell asleep, 
Iclothed as they were, on chair or settle or pile 
I of straw with the mud or the dust on their feet 
and legs as they had come that day out of the 
I fields. 

He ought to have kept them in order, and he 

would have done so despite their mother had it not 

rbeen for the evil influence of the one who passed as 

[his eldest son. Celso had them all in his hands, 

[ and moved them about as if they were pawns. 
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They saw with Celso*s eyes, they heard with Celso's 
ears ; they were more afraid of Celso's sneer than of 
any flogging or scolding. 

She had told him what he should never and 
need never have known. She had made him think 
himself of finer clay than his brothers and sisters. 
She had pampered him and cockered him up, and 
waited on him and poured his praises all day long 
into his ears until he did not know whether he was 
on his head or his heels. 

Of his knowledge he made a whip with which he 
lashed and drove his mother, and a wasp swarm 
which he let loose, whenever he was in the humour, 
about the head of her husband. 

* Why do I bear with him ? Why do I not kick 
him out and have done with him } ' thought Abbon- 
dio twenty times a year ; but he was patient and 
kind and generous — his wife's heart was set on this 
wretched boy — he let him bide and trusted to time 
to rid him of the incubus, as gentle and forbearing 
people do, forgetting that time, as often as not, does 
nothing to loosen a chain, but only rivets it the 
closer. 
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Time is sometimes a healer, but it is as often as 
not a gaoler. 

It was now August, and August is the least 
lovely month in this country. The vines are dis- 
coloured with sulphur and sulphate. The fields, 
already ploughed, lie bare, with straggling half- 
grown weeds trying in vain to cover their naked- 
ness. The fruit trees are sere and yellow from 
the heat. The maize has been cut down to its 
cone. There are few flowers, only the little yellow 
dragon's mouth, the rosemary, and the hemlock. 
The richness, the luxuriance, the gaiety of the 
early summer are past, and the rains have not 
yet come to renew the beauty of the earth. What 
are still beautiful are the nights ; the planets 
are displayed in all their glory, and the meteors 
are racing in giddy haste from Perseus down the 
sky. 

Peasants do not look at planet or Perseus. They 
are indoors at those hours eating their onions and 
fennel and bread, or snoring heavily with their un- 
washed hairy limbs tossed over the edges of their 
narrow mattresses. 
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* Is Celso gone into the town, Babbo ? ' asked a 
fresh girFs voice wistfully as he cut down the stalks 
of the maize. 

* Yes/ he answered ; ' why ? ' 

* He said he would take me with him/ said the 
girl, with a sound like a little sob. 

* You are better where you are,' said Abbondio. 
The child sighed. 

She was his niece, though she called him father 
like the rest. She was the daughter of his dead 
brother; a pretty, blooming, hazel-eyed, auburn- 
haired little maid, fresh as a growing lettuce, bright 
as a chaffinch ; she wore a pink cotton frock kilted 
up to her bare knees, a blue apron twisted round her 
waist, and had a broad-leafed old straw hat slung at 
her back. She too was cutting the maize, and 
stooped again over her work : if tears fell on the 
leaves, the leaves told no tale. 

* I do not care for you to go with Celso any- 
where,* said Abbondio in his grave, gentle tones. 
* Do you remember that, Bina/ 

Her name was Balbina. 
She did not answer. 
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* I will take you into the town, child, some 
Friday,' said her uncle. *Not that there is any 
good got going there for man or maid or beast* 

* Celso goes often,* said Bina timidly. 

*And does he get much good there, or bring 
much good here from it ? * asked her uncle, an un- 
wonted hardness in his mellow voice. 

He could never help that tone coming into his 
voice whenever he spoke of the bastard. Bina 
knew nothing of the reason for it ; she thought it 
was because Celso was idle and disobedient. Every 
one knew he was that, and that Babbo, who never 
spared himself, could not endure self-indulgence 
and insolence in anyone. 

She tried to make excuses for her idol, but 
Abbondio stopped her. 

* Spare your breath, little one ; you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow*s ear. The lad is no good. 
The less you talk of him or think of him the better ; 
you may be sure he is thinking of some hussy in 
the town and not of you. We are none of us fine 
enough, little one, for Sir Celso.* 

Bina coloured till her always rosy little face was 
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like a ruddy tomato, and she stooped silently over 
her work, gathering up the cut stalks in her round 
arms. Her cousin Celso told her a different story 
when he caught her alone under the maples and 
vines at twilight. 

Bina had been in the family all her life. Her 
father had been killed by an ox in the second year 
after her birth, and Abbondio had always taken his 
place towards her, and loved her dearly — more 
dearly even than his own children, because the 
taint of Chiara's treachery was reflected on all of 
them. He had her future husband in view : the 
elder son of a neighbour, a peasant like himself; 
for Bina had been used to the life of the fields from 
babyhood, and could not have thriven away from 
the grass paths, and the running brooks, and the 
ripening fruits, and the fresh air of the country 
side. When she had been too small to walk a step 
he had carried her on his shoulder down to where 
his own labour lay, and had set her amongst the 
green wheat or the ripe, amongst the sprouting 
cabbages or the flowering beans, on the wild thyme 
in the grass, or under the laden boughs of the 
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cherry trees, according to the season or the kind of 
work which occupied him ; and Bina had played 
with her own toes or her own fingers, had laughed 
at the butterflies, and cooed to the swallows, and 
nibbled fruits, and slept with her head on the dog's 
body, and been no trouble at all to him ; and had 
grown up to feel, as he felt, that there is no friend 
so sure and so sound in life as the green fields and 
the blue skies. 

Neither she nor he knew that they felt thus, 
because the peasant never thinks clearly enough to 
be aware of what he thinks ; they would only have 
become aware of it if they had been sent away 
from the freedom of the fields, and the sight of the 
skies, and shut up in a street or a cell, when they 
would have alike suffered, as the bull and the heifer 
suffer when they are driven away from the green 
pastures to the railway cattle truck. 

' How old are you, Bina ? ' said he this day, as 
they worked amongst the maize. Men are seldom 
accurate as to the years of the women around 
them. 

' Eighteen, Babbo. come All Saints' Day,' said 
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the girl with that pride in growing old which 
characterises the very young and the very aged. 

' By Bacchus ! * murmured Abbondio ; he had 
thought her thirteen or fourteen : * it is time you 
were wed, little one. Women are like apples and 
pears, they must not hang long on the stalk.' 

* As you please, Babbo,* said Bina. 

She hoisted her great sheaf of maize stalks upon 
her back and went uphill with it, the ribbon-like 
leaves rattling and rustling as she climbed, and the 
brown tassels falling over her eyes. 

* She is shy — the little goose ! ' said her uncle to 
himself. * I will speak on Sunday to Nattalino's 
people.* 

Nattalino wais the young man whom he had 
singled out for her, whose family lived at an old 
grey building, once a convent, set amongst walnut 
and ilex trees on the hill opposite, a mile or less 
than a mile distant. 

He would not be able to give her much : linen, 
a bed, two gowns, a string of pearls, the usual 
necessary obligatory dower : more he could not do 
for her in justice to his daughters, but so much he 
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would and could do. He had the money ready, 
put by in old broad silver pieces, such as are never 
seen now unless they come out of some peasant's 
rusty iron box or some village priest's carven oak 
chest. 

Of the future of his own girls he was sometimes 
afraid. They had the leaven of their mother in 
them, and hankered after cheap jewellery, smart 
colours, new ways of doing their hair and of cutting 
out their Sunday gowns. Biit Bina cared for none 
of that rubbish, and scarcely ever looked in the 
glass. 

She was docile and simple and laborious, up 
with the lark, and untiring. As nothing tanned her 
pretty bright skin, so nothing tired her elastic 
muscles. She worked like a boy ; much better than 
a boy. What fine children she would bring into the 
world, and on what wholesome milk she would 
suckle them ! 

But the subject of marriage was unwelcome to 
her. 

It perplexed and disturbed him that she had 
run away. Maidens are not shy in rustic life. They 
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laugh merrily when anyone speaks of their nuptials, 
and chatter as willingly as magpies and monkeys 
when there is any question of their outfit, their 
banns, or their bridal clothes. 

For Bina to have run away when such a subject 
was mooted was without any precedence in rural 
life. 

Well, it should all be arranged without her, 
thought her uncle. It was generally best done so ; 
the happiest unions were those which were the out- 
come of judicious parental choice, and careful weigh- 
ing and pondering by the elders of two families. 
Abbondio remembered ruefully that he had gone 
against his mothers counsels in his love suit and his 
marriage, and that only with much reluctance and 
unwillingness had his father's consent been con- 
ceded. 

* Passion is a bad guide in a lifelong bargain,* he 
said to himself as he slashed again at the tall stalks 
of the maize. 

If he had hearkened to his own people he would 
have shut his eyes and hardened his heart to the 
nutbrown beauty of Chiara, and would have taken 
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as his helpmate a good docile fair-haired damsel, 
daughter of the miller at the little corn mill on the 
river, who had possessed a tidy dower, and was 
industrious and chaste and blithe. She had married 
her father's foreman and still lived at the little mill, 
of which she had become the mistress, with the 
huge black wheels churning in the water under the 
cane brakes ; she had a set of serious, gentle, cleanly 
children, he saw them at mass every Sunday and 
saint's day, and she was always cheerful and quiet, 
and the big black wheels ground means enough for 
all to dwell in comfort. 

He never took a sack of grain to be ground 
there but what he looked at her wistfully, and 
thought of the fate which might have been his if he 
had not been a fool, a blind, stubborn, accursed fool, 
standing in his own light and pouring out his cupful 
of blessings in waste upon the sand. 

Yes ; love was a trap and a snare, and a man in 
love knew no more what he did than the birds do 
when they perch on the lines of the telegraph, 
and the unseen lightning flies along and slays them 
in their temerity and ignorance and trust. 
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Abbondio could not get to sleep quickly this night 
after his speech with his little, niece. Bina*s manner 
had seemed to him strange. Sometimes Abbondio 
thought with vague disquietude that it is only the 
sweetest and soundest fruit which most attracts thp 
wasps and worms. But Bina was always under his 
own eye and his own roof, and, though to part with 
her would be hard, he meant to marry her early to 
this good industrious youth ; and the welfare of his 
brother's child was dear to him. 

Had Celso been philandering with her? It 
was unlikely, he thought. Celso's vanity would 
make him seek city maidens, and trolls with 
French bonnets on their heads, or what they 
called so. His little cousin, with grass seeds in 
her curls and grass stains on her feet, would not 
be fine enough for him. 

Bina slept in a room next to his with his three 
daughters, Petronilla, Felicita, and Savina. Through 
the thin wattle partition he could always hear their 
voices babbling ; loud, shrill voices, as the voices 
of all peasants are. This evening he heard his 
own girls chattering and squabbling as usual; but 
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pthe voice of Bina he did not hear. He rapped 
1 the partition wall, and called to them ; 
' Is Bina there, children ?' 

Petronilla called back to him, ' Lord ! yes, 
Babbo ! Where should she be ? ' 
And Bina's voice added : 
' I am here, Babbo. Do you want me ? ' 
' Remember to take the fowls to Don Placido 
dawn, He wants them the first thin >;,' said 
Abbondio, by way of excuse for his silly inter- 
rogation, and not knowing very well himself what 
suspicions had moved him to ask the question. 
i 'Yes, Babbo," replied the child meekly; and 
Petronilla said angrily to her, ' He always sends 
you to the vicarage that you may get the house- 
keeper's coffee. S'iora Marta always gives you coffee, 
fine and hot, with lots of sugar ; you cannot say 
she does not give you coffee.' 

'You always send Bina that she may get the 
©fifee!' they said, with tears of rage, to their father 
1 the morning. 

' I send Bina because she does not loiter on 
\ the way, and does not chatter with S'iora Marta, 
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and does not steal the vicar's sugar out of the 
bowl/ said their father ; the girls grew red, and 
hung their heads. They knew very well that they 
were gossips and dawdlers, and that when they 
could pilfer a morsel they did so. 

The cup of coffee which the vicar s housekeeper 
was wont to give to any early morning visitor 
was much coveted in the district, it being black 
as jet, and sweet as molasses, and thick as mud 
with grounds, which is the ideal of coffee to rural 
drinkers. Any one of them would willingly take 
any day the mile-long walk up a stony shadeless 
hill for sake of a cup of that coffee. 

S*iora Marta, like all priests* housekeepers, 
was curious, and a chatterbox, and she had 
many a time kept these little human sieves 
by her with bribes of cake and almonds, to 
get out of them all they knew of their parents and 
neighbours. 

Bina was not to be so tempted ; she liked 
sweetstuffs as well as her cousins ; but when it 
was a question of gossiping she shut tight her 
rosebud of a mouth. 
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' Babbo says women are the perdition of the 
I world with their chatter,' she said stubbornly, and 
I was not to be seduced. 

Petronllla and Felicita and Savina — known in 
I- their family and neighbourhood as Nllla and Ciccia 
I and Vina — were not actually envious of her, 
[ because they were good-natured girls, and knew 
I that their father was a just man. Moreover Bina 
[ was useful to them, and always willing to be so ; 
I but they did not love her any better than mediocrity 
ploves superiority at any time. She was in their 
[way. They could not very well stay in bed when 
[she was up at cockcrow. They could not ride 
I behind the donkey when she walked beside him 
I and helped the wheels out of the ruts. They 
kcould not lie down in the straw, and suck one 
r cow's udder and smack their lips, when she was 
I loyally pressing the milk of another into a pail. 
She was an irritation and offence to them, as 

k excellence of any kind must be to indolence and 
incompetence, however unpresuming and uncon- 
scious excellence may be. Besides she laughed 
at them : lauehed at their efforts to look like 
^_ , 
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town people on Sundays, at the braids and coils 
into which, once a week, they distorted their 
abundant hair, at the trouble they took to get some 
one to lend them paper patterns of fashions which 
they thought new, though they were old. It was 
not in human nature for them to love Bina, though, 
alas ! they could not entirely despise her ever since 
Celso, their supreme arbiter and example, had 
said once, *The little one is prettier than any of 
you.' 

And they knew they were not ill-favoured. 
l*hey were, indeed, idyllic to look at when they ran 
hand in hand down the grass paths under the 
linked vines ; they had the old classic lines, the old 
classic grace. On holy days, on feast days, when 
they were oiled and combed, and busked and 
stockinged, they were horrible. But that they did 
not know, nor would they have believed, though an 
angel had descended from the skies to tell them so. 

The disease of the close of the century had 
reached even their remote hills and valleys, and the 
hunger for something they had not, the thirst to be 
something they were not, was in them, little igno- 
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Trant, humble peasants though they were. It made 
tthem discontented, restless, saucy, idle, and, 
ftitnes, very ill-tempered and unmanageable. They 
Iwere a cause of care and alarm to their father, for 
[he knew that their mother's influence was always 
■^exercised on them against his wishes and his orders, 
l-and she was of necessity so much more often beside 
Mhem than he could be. She did not love them, for 
I all the love of her shallow soul was centred on her 
[first-born; but she had that affinity of sex with 
l them which makes women cling together and hold 
|. together when there is any question of opposing or 
r Outwitting the males of the family. 

Late in the afternoon, when Abbondio was some 
distance away from the house with one of his sons 
beside the little watercourse which ran under 
willows and osiers and mulberries, dividing his 
farm from another, Vina came flying over the 
ploughed slopes, her auburn hair in innumerable 
little curls catching the slanting sun rays and 
^H glowing red as copper, 

^^1 ' Babbo, Babbo ! ' she cried to him, ' mother 
^^K wants you. She has some news for you.' 
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* It can wait till supper time, surely/ said 
Abbondio, straightening his aching back. 

* No, no ; you must go up at once ! ' said the 
child imperiously and pettishly. 'Mother can't 
come down here, she is tired.' 

'IsitaboutTaello?' 

Rafifaello was the son who was serving his time 
with the artillery at a great hot stony town in the 
south, where the cholera was said to be. 

* I dare say it is,' said Vina, standing on tiptoe to 
pluck a fig from a branch above her head. * You*d 
better go up and see, Babbo. Mother is all in a 
twitter and twinkle, and she has got two red spots 
on her cheeks, and she says to me : ** Go quick, and 
send your father here." And she shied a big bit of 
charcoal at me.' 

Vina tore open her fig and pressed its ruddy 
inside into her own red little mouth. 

Abbondio scraped the heavy soil off the soles of 
his feet on the top of his spade, and unwillingly 
climbed the steep fields lying hot in the late August 
sun. He was always afraid when he heard of any 
excitability on his wife's part, for at times she fell 
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into convulsions such as townspeople call hysterics, 
and he always feared lest in one of these 6ts she 
should let her daughters know the story of her 
youth and Celso's birth. 

He saw her from afar off, standing under the 
wooden loggia, amongst the drying millet sheaves, 
the piled brambles, the dead leaves, the dirty 
carts, the hencoops, the turkey poults, the unused 
ploughshares, the empty barrels, the bunches of 
sage and mint and thyme, the broken milk-flasks, 
which were all pell-mell together in happy-go-lucky 
confusion. As he drew nearer he saw that she was 
in an odd and excited stale as Vina had said. He 
had never seen her look so proud and gleeful since 
the day of Celso's first communion, when the bishop 
had singled him out for admiration and had called 
him a little Perugino, which had flattered her the 
more because she had not a notion what it meant. 
V As he approached she screamed out to him : 
^ What think you ? He is come back !' 

Abbondio nodded. He knew that Celso had 
returned, for he had seen the mule come over the 
brow of the hill to the left of the house. 
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Chiara, with a cunning silly triumph on her face, 
leaned nearer to him. 

* Dost hear me, Babbo ? He is come back.' 
'Who.?' 

* Count Ausano.' 

* What ! ' 

Her husband shouted the single word so loud, 
and in a voice so changed, that she was startled and 
frightened. But she put her arms akimbo and 
braved him : all sorts of foolish pride and vague 
ambitious schemes were in her silly head, not for 
herself but for her Celso. 

* He is come back,* she repeated, * and they do 
say he has taken quite a fancy to the place, and is 
going to buy the land all round it, this as well as 
other ; and his wife is dead, and sons they never 
had, and who knows but what my boy may not get 
all in time when he knows, as know he shall, and 
sooth to say, if he only looks in Celso's face he 
cannot doubt, for it is his own very moral ' 

* Silence ! ' said Abbondio. Then he added 
slowly, being a man of few words and deliberate 
thought, never made easily clear to himself : 
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' You say your man of long ago is here ? Your 
bastard's father ? Is that so ? ' 

' Ay, ay, it is so,' repeated Chiara, her arms 
still in her sides, nodding and smiling vacantly but 
vaingloriously. ' And why should you glower like 
that ? Good Lord ! It may prove a rare fine thing for 
me and mine, and we shall not forget you, be sure, 
for you have been a good hardworking mate to me, 
though you are but a clod, as one may say. beside 
those who have manners and learning, and the ways 
of the town.' 

Abbondio took no notice of her gibes. He was 
so used to them that he noticed them no more than 
he did the flies which were always buzzing in his 
ears and lighting on his eyelids. But he laid his 
two hands on her shoulders and swayed her to and 
fro with a heavy even pressure, 

' If you had had any decency in you your son 
would never have known whence he came.' 

'Ho, ho! poor lad! Why should he not take 
what pleasure he can in knowing he has gentle blood 
in his veins ?* 

' You are a shameless woman, wife.' 
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* Ho, ho ! I am what all women are ; take my 
word for it/ 

* God forbid!* He still held his hands on her 
shoulders, rocking her to and fro. 

* List to me, woman,' he said in her ear. * I have 
kept your bastard for four-and-twenty years, and a 
curse he has been ; but of that I say nought ; *tis not 
his fault, maybe — it comes of them by whom he was 
made. But this I do say, and mind it well — neither 
you nor he will have aught to do with the man who 
begot him, and who for four-and-twenty years has 
never thought on him or on you. The fellow has 
passed as my son, and has borne my name, and I 
let it be so that neighbours might not jeer, nor my 
father and brother, God rest their souls! call me 
foul names. I have let bygones be bygones, and I 
have borne with you and with him ; but now, 
hearken and obey. I will not have you tell this 
man aught nor see him. He is nought to you. He 
never has done aught for you nor for your son. You 
are my wife, and I forbid you to speak of the man 
or see him. Do you hear } Do you understand ? * 

Chiara was a cowardly woman, and she was 
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frightened. The pressure of her husband's hands 
and the sound of his voice frightened her more than 
his words. She had not known him angry for so 
many years. She thought he was like a yoked and 
muzzled ox whom you may beat and prod at your 
will with your goad because he cannot turn. 

She passed her tongue over her dry cracked 
lips, and rubbed her hands nervously against her 
thighs. 

' Good Lord, Babbo, how you do take on ! ' she 
muttered, trying to smile. ' One would think you 
jealous, you silly old man ! ' 

And she giggled a little, though she was trem- 
bling in her soul. 

' Jealous, you fool ! ' echoed Abbondio. ' Go, 
look in your glass and see if man alive could be 
jealous of such a wreck as you ! Go, look at your 
wrinkled throat and your sagging breast, and your 
yellow skin and your falling hair ! Jealous ! Once 
I was jealous — four-and-twenty years ago — and yet 
I did not kill you then — more's the pity ! ' 

Chiara shook herself free of his hold, stung 
into momentary courage by the outrage of his 
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words. True she was all that he said, true the 
little rickety mirror in her room told her worse 
than he did ; but no woman can endure the state- 
ment to her face of her lost looks. It made a fury 
of a white-livered timid creature. She shook with 
rage from head to foot, and hissed at him till she 
foamed at the mouth. 

* A woman cannot live with a hind like you,' she 
screamed, * and bear him children, and work in sun 
and rain and drought and snow, and starve on 
beans and bread and watered lees of wine, and yet 
keep the good looks which she was born with ; 'tis 
not in reason nor in nature. But my boy has youth. 
My boy has beauty. My boy has health and 
strength and comeliness ; and I tell you that before 
he is a week older his father, his real father, shall 
see him and know him, and be proud of him. He 
and I have suffered enough in your wretched hole. 
'Tis time that our lots were changed and our board 
was spread ! ' 

* You are mad, woman ! * said Abb6ndio, as he 
stared at her in stupor and disgust. And she was 
for the moment mad, being drunk with the idea of her 
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old lover's return as on some fermenting liquor, and 
refusing to remember or admit for an instant the 
change in herself which she could not in reason 
deny. 

' You are mad,' said Abbondio slowly again, 
contempt and pity alike moving him, as he looked on 
her wild, fevered, convulsed face, and her snapping 
eyelids from under which she darted fire at him. 
'All I say to you is this, and you shall abide by 
it. You are my wife, and your eldest born passes 
as my son, I forbid either of you to have aught to 
say or to do with this man who you tell me is 
returned. You must know little of men, poor soul, 
to think that your news would be welcome to him, 
or your bastard either. But whether they wouM be 
or not, mind this, Chiara, mind this, no one out 
of my house goes to your undoer,' 

' My undoer!' shrieked the woman, the foam of 
rage upon her lips. ' It was you who were my 
undoer, marrying me to a clod, setting me down to 
a mill ass's life, making me a beast of burden, to 
bear your children, and hoe your turnips, and bake 
your bread ! I was the handsomest lass in the 
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country side. If I had been let alone I could have 
made my way to the cities or foreign countries and 
had a fortune in my face, and worn lace and lawn 
shifts, and lived on sweetmeats and cheese and 
stewed hares ! It is you who have been my undoer, 
taking me before the mayor and the altar, to make 
a slave of me from sunrise to moonrise ! * 

Her husband looked at her, one long look, then 
turned away with a faint bitter smile upon his face. 
The stupendous ingratitude was too familiar to him, 
too common in her, to amaze him ; its well-known 
odious shamelessness served rather as a calming 
drug to his own anger. It was so constant and so 
hateful that it sobered him. Was It worth while to 
spend breath and wrath on such a miserable thing 
as she ? He shrugged his shoulders and went away 
to his work. 

She thought that she had vanquished him. She 
had had the last word : the one sign of conquest so 
dear to women. She stood gasping for breath, her 
past terror and her present exultation seeming to 
clutch at her throat and stifle her. 

Abbondio, as usual, returned to his work; he 
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had no leisure to spend on emotion. He was angry 
with himself for the heat with which he had spoken. 
He was an even-tempered man and of great patience, 
scarcely ever stirred out of his passive and silent 
acceptance of all things. He had long known that 
his wife was a poor, feckless, ungrateful, ill-con- 
ditioned creature, but he had made the best of a 
bad bargain ; there had been nothing else left for 
him to do. He told himself now that he had been 
wrong to excite himself over this man's home-com- 
ing ; what could it matter one way or another ? 
What difference would it make ? This poor vain 
fool supposed that a gentleman would believe her, 
and accept her son, and rejoice in his own paternity. 
But that was not the way of gentry ; they were not 
apt to be so kind or so ready to remember their 
own levities. Poor silly jade! She only prepared 
chagrin and disappointment for herself. Of that he 
was sure, and yet the idea that this man was near 
was an irritation to him and an offence. Men of 
Abbondio's class are not sensitive ; their feelings 
are stunted as their minds are by continuous and 
fatiguing labours. The elementary and instinctive 
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affections are all which stir in them, and they are 
more apt to be deeply moved by a cow*s death, a 
bad crop, or a lost bargain, than by any sentiment 
or sorrow. Therefore, what he felt about this 
old lover of Chiara's coming nigh him was not 
what a man of culture and of leisure would have 
felt, but was a dull angry sense of offence and 
of an unbecoming liberty taken with him and 
his. 

He had maintained the woman and the bastard 
all these many years in good seasons and in bad 
ones, and at the first hint thai this man who had 
never done aught for them drew nigh the new- 
comer became their only thought. 

* It is human nature, maybe,' said he to the soil 
as he turned it ; * but it is vile human nature.' 

He had forbidden his wife to see the man, but 
how could he enforce his order? She was crafty 
and secretive ; she had been so in a thousand little 
things, she would be so in a larger one. He could 
not spend his time in watching her, he was tied to 
the fields. Besides, she would have outwitted him 
if he had any amount of time. She and her son to- 
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gether backed each other up and screened one an- 
other, and helped and lied, and plotted and planned 
in mutual and -never-failing amity. Had they not 
done so ever since the boy was small, and stole eggs 
and walnuts from the neighbours whilst his mother 
filched from her husband's trouser pockets to get 
means to stop those neighbours' angry mouths with 
gifts of tobacco or salt or coffee ? 

Had he not seen through it all, and been sick 
at heart for it, and powerless to help it, all these 
years, and would it not be the same thing over 
and over again so long as their lives should last ? 
He was helpless; the reins had slipped from his 
hands somehow or other long, long ago, and he 
had never recovered them. 

He was not a weak man either, only too placid 
and kind and yielding ; and from the moment that 
he had condoned the woman's first and infamous 
offence against him he had been in a position in 
which it was as difficult to be firm as it is hard 
to walk straightly or quickly in a bog. A masterful 
man, an ungenerous man, or a cruel man would 
have made the woman pay, and pay heavily, every 
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hour of her life ; but he was no one of these three 
things, and she had found that out very quickly, 
and the one sinned against was treated as the 
sinner. 

A hard-working man can rule in his house- 
hold if he rule by the fist ; but if he be too for- 
bearing to do that, he will have little authority, 
for he is too occupied and too fatigued to have 
time or wit for moral suasion or sharp argument. 
In the lives of the poor the roughest rule : the kind 
go to the wall, and fill their pipes with ashes. 
The ashes in his had been cold four-and-twenty 
years, and yet had power to blister his lips. 

What should he do ? he pondered as he worked 
this day : his work was nasty, repellent work ; it was 
that of pouring the liquid manure over the roots of 
the freshly sprouted broccoli and cauliflowers. There 
is a law which forbids this work to be done between 
sunrise and sunset ; but no pecisant in the land 
ever heeds the law. The human faeces are carted 
over the fields in barrels, rudely and ineffectively 
closed with wisps of straw, and the stench steams 
up from the soil in the heat of the sun when the 



I contents of the barrels are poured out on the earth, 

I The sickly odour entered his nostrils and his throat, 

tand stung them as if it were a swarm of bees ; 

lit clung to his hands and infected his clothes ; 

ihe would never get rid of it for hours to come. 

\ This filth had not been used in his young days ; 

I the dung of the stables had been enough for the 

I soil then. ' The ground had grown greedy and 

t-beastly like men ; nay, it was not the ground which 

was greedy, it was only men. The ground was 

willing enough to bring forth the vegetables in its 

. own due time, without bribe or nostrum ; but men 

I wanted the green things earlier than their time, 

quicker than it was their nature to be, and so 

drenched the soil with ordure to compass that end. 

He did it because others did it, because the overseer 

ordered it to be done ; but he did not Hke it any i 

more than he liked the copper poison for the vines, 

or any other of the stinking novelties with which 

the fields were worried and tortured from one 

I Qorpus Domini to another. 

His eldest son Rufo was working with him, 
[ and spoke to him several times without getting 
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any reply. At last the young man said impatiently, 

* Are you deaf, Babbo ?* 

Abbondio looked up like a man awakened out 
of sleep. 

* What did you say, lad ? ' 

Rufo answered impatiently, * I asked you three 
times if it be true, Babbo, that this land is going 
to change owners.* 

* I have heard nought,' answered his father. 

* What have you heard ? ' 

' Babbo, you live like a hedgehog under a 
heap of dead leaves,* said the lad roughly. **Tis 
well known, I believe, that Ausano, of Affiorelli, 
is going to buy it because it marches with his, 
and he buys Rossi*s and Filippini*s too.' 

Rossi and Filippini' were the peasants to right 
and left of them. 

* Who told you ? ' asked Abbondio. 

* Celso told me ; but I spoke of it to the Rossi's 
Gian, and he said it was true.* 

'Well, well, it will not matter much to us. 
What matters it to the horse which drags the cart 
what man sits atop ? * 
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Aie, aie, Babbo !' said Rufo, shaking his head ; 
' the man atop holds the whip.' 

Rufo was a good lad by nature, but he had 
imbibed Celso's view of his father as of one who 
was never to be agreed with or listened to, and who 
was good only for work, as the oxen were. 

' The man atop holds the whip.' 

' Yes, that was true enough,' thought Abbondto. 

He went on with his work, feeling the smart 
and stench of the filth in his throat, and a tight 
ligature of apprehension tied, as it were, round his 
heart. 

Rufo knew nothing more of Ausano than that 
he was a rich man owning the large adjacent estates 
called collectively Affiorelli, an absentee who had 
never been seen in the province for a score of 
years or more. Celso and his mother kept their 
own counsel and did not part with their secrets. A 
secret shared is a treasure squandered, 

' You don't say anything, Babbo ? ' cried Rufo 
impatiently. ' You are always as mum as a felled 
tree.' 

What will be will be,' said Abbondio, lifting a 
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barrel of filth on his shoulders. * 'Twill make 
no manner of difference to us. Castellani have 
been on the soil four hundred years and more, 
and will be here when you and I are dead and 
gone.* 

* Lord, Babbo ! you are an old owl ! * said 
Rufo with a grin. * Why, were not there the Lanza 
folk on that Brancaleone place and their people had 
been on the ground seven hundred years, if one, 
for the old ledgers up at the lord's villa proved it ; 
and yet when the candle-maker came and bought 
the estate were they not kicked out in a year s time, 
the whole lot of them, without either by your leave 
or for your leave, and don't you see old Pippo Lanza 
begging his bread along the. roads ? I saw old 
Pippo myself eight days ago, and he had not a 
shirt to his back.* 

* Lanza is Lanza : Castellani is Castellani,' said 
Abbondio doggedly. * I don't wish to say ill of 
anyone, and 'tis for no man to judge another, but 
the Lanza were thriftless folk and let the land go 
hungry and poor.* 

* Maybe,* said the lad as obstinately ; * but all 
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'the same, It shows that length of tenure counts fur 
nought when a new owner has a mind to turn out 
a family. You had better see to it by times, Babbo, 
and try and get speech with this gentleman ; and 
speak him fair when you do see him,' 

The youngster had no knowledge how his words 

|.stung and wounded the hearer in their boyish 

conceit of counsel, and he was frightened when 

his father turned a pale stern face towards him 

across the pile of manure barrels. 

'When I want your advice, my dear, I will ask 
for it One prater and counsellor is enough in a 
family. Celso need not set you to preach for him. 
He has gab enough of his own. Unload those 
barrels quick, and take the donkey uphili, and cart 
the faggots I showed you home.' 

Rufo, grumbling and offended, nevertheless 
obeyed, and hauled the little casks down one by 
one ; then, with loud noise and cracking of his 
whip as though he were driving a team of waggon 
horses, he dragged the little donkey up the steep 
ruts in the grass path under the maples. 

Left alone, Abbondio took off his hat for ft 
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moment, and passed his hand in a bewildered way 
over his thick grey hair. 

It had never entered his head in all the years of 
his life that Castellani could ever go ofif the soil of 
Filibrana. In old days land seldom changed hands 
unless by the fortunes of war ; but nowadays land 
is chaffered and bid for at auctions as if it were a 
brass pot or an earthen pipkin. That he knew. 
With a great gasp as he realised the veracity of 
his son's officiously proffered information, he put 
his hat on his head once more, and stooped and 
heaved a cask on to his shoulder. The sweat of 
his body and limbs turned to cold water as the 
mere possibility of eviction dawned on him. Of 
course Rufo had been right When the land changes 
owners it may change the dwellers on it too. Cus- 
tom, indeed, does make the soil almost copyhold to 
the peasants on it, but there is no obligation on the 
purchaser to abide by that custom. Though he 
had said hard things of the Lanza folk he knew 
that his own farm was often hungry and poor, and 
was not tilled as it had been in his father's time. 
He himself worked early and late, worked like an 
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ox, and was a sage and capable husbandman ; but 
he had little assistance. His boys were made in- 
dolent and idle by the example and the jeering 
injunctions of Celso. The girls were vain, and 
shirked work when they could. There was only 
Bina who was industrious. He could not afford to 
take on hired men at busy seasons, so that often what 
was done had to be done a month too late ; and that 
means much mischief and much loss in the fields. 

His own eldest son (passing as the second son) 
was serving his time in the army ; his eldest 
daughter he had given in marriage to a farrier on 
the opposite hills ; the rest were all under twenty, 
the girls the youngest. The land fed them, which 
it could afford to do, but it had also to clothe them, 
and that was a heavy cost. Certainly, they worked 
in a measure in return for their cost, but they did 
not work as he and his brothers and sisters had 
worked when in their teens. Their heart was not 
in their labour, and they shirked it when they could. 
On a farm, unless everyone works, from the five- 
year-old child who minds the poultry and carries 
the cut grass, things go ill upon it. 
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Unless learned young, the labour of the fields 
is never well done, the sinews do not grow to 
it. It is only habit from earliest years which can 
inure the labourer to bear the burning rays of a July 
sun all xhe day long on scorched unshaded plains, 
or, unharmed, carry wet feet through dawn to dusk 
in the clay and mud of the furrows in late 
December. 

Men of his class are generally burdened with 
debt. Their women for the most part run them into 
it ; the women buy on credit from the pedlars on 
the roads and the shop people in any near village. 
The marriage outfits are costly and usually got upon 
credit, and money is borrowed in advance on the 
crops, on the vintage, on the cattle. 

Abbondio had never been in debt for a penny in 
all his life, but ofttimes his wife and her daughters 
were, and it crippled him to pay, as he always did 
pay, when their liabilities came to his knowledge. 
With thrifty women he would have been a well-to-do 
man, but with spendthrift ones he was always kept 
poor. 

He knew that a rigorous judge of agriculture 
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would fidd much to complain of at Fiiibrana as 
it was now ordered and cuUivated, though he 
toiled and moiled and sweated and aged him- 
self, in the effort to make two hands do the work 
of six. 

Would he ever be like old Pippo Lanza, begging 
his bread in a ragged shirt along the highways and 
byways ? 

As he worked in the great heavy heat which 
succeeds the setting of the sun, a sudden light 
flashed in on him, the lurid light of suspicion. 

Chiara or Celso had set this lad on to sound 
and to frighten him, so that, made malleable through 
apprehension, he might condone their intended ap- 
peals to the new-comer. Yes : he saw it plainly 
enough now. 

It would never have come into Rufo's stupid 
head to talk so glibly and to speak of the Lanza 
whose eviction had taken place when he had 
been a little curly-headed trot of three or four 
years old, unless his mother and his brother had 
primed him with his lesson and egged him on to his 
recital of it. It was clear enough. 
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The thing they had done in little a thousand 
times they were now doing, and would do, in ci 
greater matter. Chiara and Celso never did aught 
openly, or by straightforward methods : it was not 
their way. Their brains were small and narrow 
and undeveloped, but they worked in spiral convo- 
lutions like some projectiles, and always hit their 
mark. 

On the following Sunday he put aside his own 
anxieties and sorrows and paid his promised visit to 
the father of Bina*s suitor, a good pleasant soul living 
on the edge of the pine woods in air as fine as any 
which blew in Christendom. The two men talked 
long and amicably, and agreed after repeated discus- 
sion upon every point that the union would suit 
everyone concerned. The marriage was as good 
as concluded. They settled everything in full and 
minute detail, and parted cordially as the sunset 
burned behind the serried ridges of the tall stone- 
pines. 

Nattalino was to be apprised of his good fortune 
on his return from a cattle fair, to which he had 
gone, and was to be free to make his first courting 
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visits upon that day week. It cost Abbondio a 
wrench to settle this, for he knew that he should 
miss the little bright bird of a Bina long and pain- 
fully from his household. But it was time the child 
should have a home of her own, and she would be 
well placed here where the men were kind, the 
women few, and the freedom of the upper hills just 
the life which she would choose. 

The belis were sounding for vespers from the 
grey towers and white belfries of the village churches 
along each side of the river as he descended 
the hill-road after this momentous interview. He 
felt that he had done rightly, done wisely ; 
and that knowledge brought peacefulness with it, 
Although to send Bina from under his roof was like 
stopping up the one entry by which sunshine could 
come into his house, he knew that he had no 
business to sacrifice the child to his own want of 
her. 

Generous people have always a glow at their 
hearts when they have acted generously, and he was 
content with himself as he went down the steep 
slopes between the bilberries and the furze, with 
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here and there a hare scudding through the maiden- 
hair fern at his feet, and a peregrine falcon sailing 
round his head. He knew every line of the land- 
scape, below, above, and around him. In those 
twenty square miles which his eyes could scan lay 
all his little world. He had never been farther 
afield since his birth. Filibrana fronted him, on 
the other bank of the river, lying low on a 
cultured hillside ; where he was now the hills were 
wild. 

As he looked down on its distant roofs, red, grey, 
and brown, amidst the green of its walnuts and 
mulberries, a sudden fear shot through him like a 
spasm of pain. Would his lengthened absence 
on this Sunday afternoon have given his wife 
the occasion which, no doubt, she watched for, 
to do that which he had forbidden her to do } 

* Like enough ! like enough ! ' he said to him- 
self. 

He had never thought of that when he had 
taken his stick, and his best hat, and whistled to his 
little red dog, and gone up through the bracken to 
the woods, where so many a day in his boyhood 
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he had gone mushroom-hunting and birds'-nesting 
in the chestnut scrub and under the great tall 
chequered trunks of the stone-pines. 

' Like enough, like enough, she had betaken 
herself there ! ' 

As he went down the hill he was overtaken by 
his neighbour Rossi, jingling and rolling along in 
his rickety two- wheeled pony cart. Rossi offered 
him a lift, for their farms ran together. 

As they drove along down the steep road, with 
the river and the fields lying within their sight below, 
Rossi said to him : 

* Well, what think you of this change of masters ? 
Shall we have to pack ? Some say so, but I doubt 
it. 'Tis the custom to keep on old families — 'tis 
almost the law.' 

' Is it true, then ? ' asked Abbondio, startled and 
aghast. * Is it true the whole estate is sold ? * 

* Lord's sake ! are you deaf that you ask it ? Up 
and down the river for five miles folks talk of 
nothing else. You see we run cheek by jowl, as 
one may say, with Affiorelli ; 'tis but natural he 
should buy if he can/ 

o 
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* Is he a man well esteemed ?* asked Abbondio, 
in a changed voice. 

* Eh, nobody knows; he has never been nigh 
the place four-and- twenty years. It won t make a 
straw's worth of difference to us, I should think, for 
II Brutto takes service under him, so we shall be 
neither better nor worse.' 

II Brutto (the ugly one) was the nickname, not 
given in love, by which the overseer of the Fili- 
brana property was known behind his back to all 
those who had any acquaintance with him. 

* But is the sale signed ? * asked Abbondio 
anxiously. 

* *Twas signed yesterday down in the town.' 
' Then is this Ausano here already ? ' 

* Ay, he is at his villa.' 

Abbondio's heart sank. What a simpleton he 
had been to go so far away all the Sunday afternoon ; 
beyond a doubt his wife had profited by his absence. 

* What a mumchance he is ! ' thought old Rossi, 
who liked a cheery gossip, regretting his own good 
nature in having offered the lift to so dull a com- 
panion. 
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It was dark when he reached home, There was 
no one there ; the family had left the house to take 
care of itself It is a careless, confident way which 
they have in those parts, and the result is often stolen 
straw, filched vegetables, and robbed henroosts. 

First of all there strayed in Nilla, and Ciccia, and 
Vina, with their suitors, the sons of neighbours. 
The girls were busked and braided, stiffened and 
smartened in festal attire, and only tossed their 
heads when their father reproved them for leaving 
the house. 

' Where is your mother ? ' he asked them. 
B ' Mother is out,' said Pelronilla indifferently. 
A ' She went out at three,' said Vina. ' She didn't 
say where she was going, but she borrowed the 
jacket Aunt Agnes gave me, and she put on the 
coral earrings." 

Abbondio did not need to ask any more ; he 
knew as well as if he had followed her, step by step, 
whither his wife had gone. 

The girls sat about on the benches in front of 
the house with the youths, cracking fresh walnuts, 
for it was St. Lorenzo's day. Abbondio looked at 
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them and let them be ; he stripped off his coat, 
turned his trousers up to the knee, and tied on a 
blue apron, then lighted a lanthorn, and went to the 
stables to milk the cows, and feed the mule and the 
ass. The milking was work which properly belonged 
to the girls, but on Sundays or feast days they were 
too fine to do it, and could not bend their tight-laced 
bodies. The milk taken in the evening was set aside 
in a cool cellar and sent into the town as fresh milk 
with that of the following morning. Few people in 
the town knew enough about milk to find out the 
difference. He had filled a zinc pail from the first 
patient creature, and was moving his stool to the 
second, when he saw a figure hasten past the open 
doorway as though endeavouring to avoid observa- 
tion. It was the figure of his wife wearing Vina's 
little smart blue jacket and having a black lace veil 
on her head. Her big eyes flashed furtively upon 
him as she hurried past. He did not try to stop her. 
He knew what her errand had been, and it was no 
use to make her tell more of those innumerable lies 
yrhich such women as she manufacture as quickly as 
they plait their split straws. 
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He went on with his milking, his sad and 
troubled thoughts at work in him like fermenting 
yeast. When he had milked the fourth and last 
cow there came over the uneven stones outside a 
rush of two quick feet, and the voice of Bina. 
eloquent of self-reproach, cried to him : 

' Oh, Babbo dear, forgive me ! 1 am so sorry 
I am so late. Pray — pray forgive me I ' 

' I always forgive you, little one/ said Abbondio 
with his slow kind smile. ' But I never knew you 
truant before ; and the house left empty too. You 
know how I dislike that. Where have you been ?' 

Bina busied herself with the headstall of the 
cow, so that her face was hidden from him. 

' I was at the crossroads waiting for Celso,' she 
said honestly and timidly. ' He promised to come 
back and take me to San Gristoforo to eat walnuts, 
I have waited under the cypresses ever since four, 
and it is now avemmaria.' 

' If you trust to Celso's promises you will wait 
longer for their fulfilment than for many an avem- 
maria,' said her uncle. ' What did I tell you the 
other day ? Have nought to do with Celso.' 
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* But he said he would be back at four/ mur- 
mured Bina, with tears in her voice. 

* But he has found something which amuses him 
better than eating walnuts at San Gristoforo, and 
so he lets you fret your little heart out by the cross- 
roads ! Surely you, who have been brought up with 
him, should know his selfishness.* 

Abbondio shouldered the great copper vessel in 
which he had poured the milk, and with his lanthorn 
in one hand walked across the court and down the 
steep stone stairs of the cellar. Bina followed him 
with a similar vessel on her shoulder ; in her vexation 
at her spoilt tryst she forgot that she had her Sunday 
frock on and would damage it. 

The cellar was a great cool place smelling of 
wine, because the wine vats stood in it, and lighted 
by a grated window, through which a wild pumpkin: 
had pushed itself with its yellow flowers. 

When they had set the milk on the ground, 
Abbondio laid his hand on her arm to detain hen 

* You know I love you, Bina ? ' 
'Yes, Babbo, I do.' 

* Then believe that I speak for your good. You 
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are dear to me, too dear my daughters say, but that 
is nonsense ; I never wrong them for you. When 
your father lay dying he gave you to me — a little 
fat curlyheaded dumb thing— and I have always 
tried to do well by you.' 

' Indeed you have, Babbo.' 

She was trembling for fear of what was coming, 
and from the consciousness of what she hid from 
him. 

' Now,' continued her uncle, keeping his hold on 
the bright blue sleeve of her Sunday frock, ' it is 
not well that you should go to eat walnuts with 
Celso, or to do anything else with him. Celso will 
never mean any good to you. So put him out of 
your head, and face a fair future. I have been up 
to Palmarolothis afternoon, and have arranged your 
marriage with Nattalino Fe. You will be happy 
then, my little girl ; they are all good people, and 
the youngster is honest and sober and laborious, 
and has good looks too, which counts more with 
women than all the virtues.' 

Bina was mute. 

' You need not tell the girls yet unless you like,' 
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added Abbondio. ' Nattalino will come over next 
Sunday and begin the courtship. 'Twill be time 
enough to tell them then. You are not smiling, 
Bina ? Cannot you trust my choice ? My dear, 
it is not waiting at the crossroads for a youth who 
amuses himself elsewhere that makes a maiden 
happy. *Tis a good man and a good home, and 
savings enough to keep the cradle warm when it is 
tenanted, and the bread hutch and the soup pot 
well filled. You are a wise little woman, Bina. 
When you tell your beads to-night thank the Ma- 
donna that she has given you a betrothed who is 
not a rake or a coxcomb or a brute.' 

Then he patted the girl on the shoulder, kissed 
her on each cheek, and went up the cellar stairs. 
He had many women in his family, but he had 
not learned enough of their sex to know that he 
had taken the surest way in the world to make 
ihe young man whom he had chosen odious to a 
girl already enamoured with another person. 

Nor did it occur to him that Bina would fail 
to accept his choice. The ways of his class are 
still patriarchal in much, and in nothing more so 



than in the authority of the head of the house in all 
matters matrimonial. 

Moreover his mind was occupied with a worse 
anxiety. When Chiara came down to supper she 
had an odd look ; her eyes flashed hither and 
thither nervously, and her thin cheeks had a 
feverish colour ; she talked loudly and rapidly, she 
laughed meaninglessly and often, and she had an 
expression defiant and timorous, which did not 
reveal to him whether she had been successful in 
her errand or whether she was merely obstinate, 
and triumphant in having disobeyed him and 
deceived him. 

On the whole, it seemed to him that she must 
have been well received at Affiorelli. 

The supper was noisy, for besides the girls' 
suitors there were two other young men, and all 
the Castellani lads except Celso. They had cabbage 
soup and a hare stewed with fennel, and all the 
young people and the mother were so mirthful 
that none noticed Bina's silence : to their father's 
seriousness they were used. Usually they were 
all abed by nine ; but the suitors did not take their 
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leave till half-past ten, and it was eleven when 
Abbondio fastened up the doors. 

' Celso is out ! * screamed his wife ; it was the 
first word she had spoken to him. ' Celso is out ! 
Leave the key down.' 

Abbondio put the great key in his pocket 

' He can sleep in the hayloft, as he has done 
other nights. He sleeps in worse places by his 
own choice.' 

Without looking at his wife, he climbed the 
ladder-like stair which led to the garret under the 
roof, occupied for many years by himself and his 
two younger sons. Chiara looked after him with 
vicious malevolence. 

' One day my darling shall lock you out, you 
clod ! ' she muttered under her breath. 

It was nothing new ; he had invariably refused 
to allow the door to be opened after ten to Celso, 
returning from riotous evenings in village or 
town. 

Nor was it anything uncommon, for every head 
of a household throughout the district was equally 
strict in this respect. But this evening it seemed 



to his wife an enormity. The doors should have 
stood open all the night, and lighted oil wicks have 
flamed in the brass lamp, and a flask of wine have 
waited on the table for the entry of her firstborn, 

' Well, well, his turn will come if we have but 
patience,' she said to her impatient and ungrateful 
soul, as she, too, climbed the stair, to bed, but 
not to sleep, for through her silly brain there 
flocked in dizzy gyration innumerable visions of 
unspeakable prosperity and withering vengeance. 

She had always disliked her husband, as the 
betrayer dislikes the betrayed, and after what he 
had said concerning her appearance, her hatred 
of him was without measure. Being a vain woman, 
she had brought, herself to believe that, if she had 
not accepted his suit, she would have made some 
good marriage ; If her lover had not married her 
himself, he would have found her some good mar- 
riage to a tradesman, or a steward, or a doctor, to 
somebody with whom she could have enjoyed life, 
and dressed like a lady. As nothing is easier 
than for the ungrateful to forget, she ignored totally 
the terror of exposure, which had made the oppor- 
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tune suit of an honest man seem like a haven of 
refuge, and shut her eyes to the subsequent good- 
ness of her husband, and the generosity with which 
he had always forborne to twit her with her past 

She had gone up to Afifiorelli that day dressed in 
her best, and consequently looking her worst. She 
did not even tell her Celso where she went, though 
she had talked the theme over and over again with 
him. 

Affiorelli was high up in the oak woods of the 
hill on whose side lay Filibrana : a grey, sombre, 
castellated house, built in a triangular shape by 
knights templars, and having a tower at each corner 
of the angle. Its bastions and gates were perfectly 
preserved, and round it was an old garden with high 
clipped arbutus hedges, and cypresses and cedars 
five centuries old if one. She had never been up to 
it before, since naturally it had not been there that 
her meetings with the young soldier had taken place. 
She met no one on the way ; she was prepared to 
explain if she did meet anyone that she was going 
to entreat the new master not to turn her family out 
of Filibrana, It was always well to take time by 
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the forelock, 'and,' she meant also to say, 'my good 
man is so mum and so shy, he would never speak a 
word to a stranger if he died for want of it.' 

However, these carefully studied speeches were 
not spoken, for she saw not a soul on the road 
except a boy with birdlime and osier cages. 
Arrived at the house her heart quaked within her 
at sight of its greatness and formidable frowning 
architecture, but she went in between the open 
doors into a hall lofty and vaulted, with old marble 
busts and dark old nameless paintings. She had with 
her the propitiatory basket of eggs, without which 
no peasant ever pays a visit to a superior; she made 
herself very humble and cringing and sweet-voiced 
as she asked a servant in shirt sleeves if she could 
see the master. 

' Sit down and wait, wife,' said the man roughly ; 
'he is at dinner.' 

She sat down under one of the great black 
solemn pictures. Her heart was beating fast and 
faintly with fear. If after all she should not be 
recognised ! 

The great hall was grim and gloomy, though the 
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gay summer sun poured through it ; grey dust was 
everywhere on the sculptures and carvings ; it had 
been uninhabited so long that there was a musty, 
mouldy smell, no one had ever opened the high win- 
dows for ten years. She waited what seemed to her 
an eternity, her basket on her knee, and her hands 
clasped upon its handle. Some pointers and setters 
came and smelt at her and growled a little, then 
went back to the kitchens, whence a strong rich 
smell of cooking came down a long vaulted stone 
passage. 

At last, another servant, also in shirt sleeves, 
beckoned to her. ' He will see you, but you must 
be quick.' 

Chiara, with a sinking courage and a shaking 
nerve, went into the dining room, another large grim 
vaulted place. A mist swam before her eyes. 
When it cleared away she heard a man's voice 
speaking to her, and she saw a stout, bald, florid 
person, flushed red after good wine and a rich 
repast, and lolling back in a big tapestried chair. 
As she looked at him she gave a little gasp and 
cried, ' O Lord ! O Lord ! * Forgetful of the pass- 
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ing of time and its cruel work, she had expected to 
see the slender winsome bright-eyed soldier whom 
she had known twenty-five years before with a 
cheek like a peach, and limbs slim and straight as 
young pine trees. Then, and then only, did she 
realise what change there must be in herself. 

'What ails you, woman?' asked Ausano, as- 
tonished and displeased. ' You are one of the 
Filibrana people, they tell me. Say what you have 
to say, good wife, and quickly.' 

She could only gasp for breath, and the eggs in 
her basket rattled with the trembling of her hands. 
She could not take her eyes off him, the bald, fat, 
red-visaged, big-bellied man. 

' Heaven and earth ! don't stare like that, woman,' 
he said irritably. ' You come to beg, of course. Say 
what you want, and I will consider it.' 

Then Chiara, forgetting all her studied orations, 
broke down in a burst of genuine tears. 

' Oh, don't you remember me ? ' she sobbed. 
' Why, I am Chiara ! ' 

' Chiara ? ' He repeated the name two or three 
times. It said nothing to him whatever. 
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'Oh, dont you remember me, sir?* she cried 
again, and now with a certain indignation. * Time 
was when Chiara seemed all in all to you ; and you 
would steal down at night, as quiet as a fox, and 
climb up the old apple tree, and in at my window in 
a jiffy ; and not one of my folks knew or dreamt. 
And away you went, as the gentry always do, and left 
me with child, and never cared ; and me so miser- 
able and affrighted as never was ; and a beautiful 
babe he came, and a fine man he is, the moral of 
what you were in that time, sir ; and proud you 
will be of him if only you will see him, sir — Celso, 
as I named him, sir, after you.' 

Ausano listened, dumb with astonishment and 
the confusing effort to remember things totally 
obliterated from his memory* 

It was not at all what she had meant to say ; but 
all her carefully meditated speeches had been scat- 
tered to the winds by her amazement at the sight 
of this stout and florid man, who had no trace 
of any past beauty in his swollen and inflamed 
features, and who scarcely even looked a gentleman, 
hot and heavy as he was, and clothed in a rough 
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shooting suit, with breeches and gaiters, as he 
had come in from the woods. 

' Chiara ? Chiara ?' he repeated again, and then 
the mention of the old apple tree brought some 
ray of recollection with it. Little by litde, very 
far away and returning to him by piecemeal, came 
some vague memories of that time. Little by 
litde she revealed the face and form of that maiden 
for whom he had climbed the apple tree on moon- 
less nights. Good heavens ! Could this lean, 
brown, unlovely woman be she? He stared at 
her, moved by the same amazement and incredulity 
which he had aroused ia her ; and as he noted 
her braided jacket, her coral earrings, her effort 
to seem young and pretty, a cruel laughter over- 
came him at the thought that this scarecrow was 
trying to warm the ashes of dead passions. He 
laughed long and uncontrollably, whilst she, stung 
to the quick, bit her lips to keep back the caustic, 
imprudent words which panted for utterance on 
her tongue. Recovering himself, and a little 
ashamed, he said to her : 

I am sorry if I hurt you. I did not recollect 
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It IS SO long ago. But you are married — my 
servant said, the wife of Castellan! ? ' 

*Yes, I married, sir,' answered Chiara, aware 
that the fact spoilt her cause. ' When fine gentry 
leave poor girls alone with their burden they 
have to do what they can to save their names. I 
married Abbondio, of Filibrana, a poor, feckless, 
stupid soul, for whom I have worked like a horse, 
and who has made me the wreck you -see, sir. 
Small matter that, were he only grateful ; but 
there ! Men are all alike ! If only he did justice 
to my poor, beautiful boy — your boy, sir — why, 
indeed, one would bear the rest.' 

* Does your husband know } ' 

' Holy Mary, sir! Am I a woman to wed with 
a man and not tell him all beforehand ? ' 

* I should think you were entirely capable of 
that and of very much worse,' thought Ausano as 
he said aloud : 'It is natural enough that your 
husband should not love your boy. By the bye,* 
if true what you say, he must be out of boyhood. 
It is a score of years since I was here.' 

* He is four-and-twenty come All Saints' Day, 
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sir ; and if you will honour him and me by looking 
here, sir, you will see he is the very image of 
what you were, sir, then, if it be not a liberty of 
me to say so.' 

And she took from under her eggs a photo- 
graph of Celso. 

It had been done by an artist who spent the 
summer in the neighbourhood, and had often paid 
Celso to sit to him as a model. It was, therefore, . 
well and picturesquely taken, and showed the fine 
torso of the young man bare, and his gladiator-like 
close-curled head undisfigured by head gear or 
barber, 

Ausano took it, and looked at it for some 
moments. 

He could not but admit to himself that it 
was very like what he had been at the same age. 
Although the woman inspired him with dis- 
trust and dislike, he gave credence to her storj', 
She was a cringing, cunning hussy, that he could 
see, but the probability was that her story was 
true. 
l^_ ' Anyhow,' he thought with a smile, ' she is more 
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apologetic and less exacting than women of a higher 
class in similar positions/ 

He sat thinking with the photograph on the palm 
of his hand. 

He had been a spendthrift in his youth, and now 
was inclined to avarice. He was old for his years ; 
he had led a coarse life, and drunk heavily, though 
he always carried a cool head. 

He was a man quick to see his own advantage 
In anything ; he perceived, as he looked at the 
photograph, that the original was most probably 
a son of his own. Might not such a one prove 
of use to him if employed on the land as a spy 
and a tool? Would it not be easy to turn this 
concealed relationship into some solid and profit- 
able use ? 

His wife was a hypochondriac, always wandering 
from one foreign bath to another, and his only chil- 
dren were two girls being educated in a convent. 
He had nobody with him to prevent his doing 
whatever he chose. But he was wary and suspi- 
cious, and committed himself to no promises. He 
gave her back the portrait. 
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' A fine lad,' he said indifferently ; ' you may 
send him to see me next Sunday at this hour if you 
like.' 

Chiara's eyes flushed with cunning rapture. 

' Have you told the young man what you tell 
me ?' asked Ausano, looking at her fixedly. 

She hesitated, trying to read in his face how she 
would best frame her answer so as to most please 
him and most benefit herself. She could not, how- 
ever, read anything ; and being in doubt bed, a lie 
being always more safe than the truth. 

' I have never said a syllable about his birth to 
him, your excellency,' she said eagerly : so eagerly 
that Ausano immediately knew she was lying. ' But 
I fear that my husband has girded at him and thrown 
it in his teeth, for Abbondio cannot endure him, sir, 
which is cruelly unjust to the innocent.' 

' That is natural enough under the circumstances,' 
said Ausano, with a smile ; ^ that is to say,' he added, 
correcting himself, ' if what you tell me be true. 
You have given me no proof of its truth.' 

Chiara fell a- weeping. 
Lord's sake ! illustrious gentleman, what proof 
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could a poor maiden, as I was when you knew me, 
have of her child's parentage ? Poor girls are mere 
wayside thistles, as one may say, and the gentry are 
the birds as just swoop down and pluck at them 
and then fly away on both wings over hill and dale. 
Proof have I none, sir, except such as may lie in 
your excellency's own recollection and in the blessed 
face of my own dearly loved son.' 

Sobbing she fell at his feet, and kissed his 
gaiters. 

* Get up, woman,' said Ausano with genuine 
disgust. 'And mind you, I do not say that I 
believe your tale ; but if your son please me I will, 
maybe, do something for him for sake of old ac- 
quaintance. Your husband is on my land since 
yesterday, when I purchased Filibrana.' 

* Leave your eggs,' he added, ' and here is a 
inancia to buy yourself a winter gown/ 

He took a hundred-franc note out of his purse, 
and held it out to her. 

Then rather roughly he pushed her away from 
his feet, and motioned towards the door. He thought 
her odious, and pitied the husband, but he wished to 
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judge for himself of Celso. Chiara, with tears of 
joy running down her cheeks, went through the 
serving men and the dogs into the open air hugging 
her red banknote. 

She had never possessed so much money in all 
her hfe ; the very Uttle which she could ever call 
her own being the few pence she made by her 
straw- plaiting and the sale of the scanty eggs which 
her thin hens laid. She was all on fire with her 
triumph ; the part of her reception which had been 
mortifying and wounding to her personally was 
more than outbalanced by the practical side of its 
success. Sentiment had had nothing whatever to 
do with the hopes which she had cherished, and 
therefore, though her self-love had been rudely 
offended, she yet readily forgave that for sake of 
the material good which she had obtained, and the 
increased advantages which she foresaw. Who 
goes softly goes soundly, she thought, in the words 
of the aphorism. If she and her boy were but 
prudent and patient, all which they desired, but 
scarcely dared to dream of, might be brought about 
with time. She was an ignorant woman, silly in 
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many things and of narrow, untilled mind, but 
she was shrewd wherever her own interests lay, 
and she could plot and plan and weave and work 
with a consummate skill like a spiders, and her 
untrained instincts discerned character with an un- 
erring accuracy. She saw that the new lord of 
Filibrana was at once suspicious and credulous, indo- 
lent and inquisitive, obstinate and weak ; influence 
once obtained over him, he might be led by a thread. 

She met her son waiting for her where the 
group of cypresses stood together over a little stone 
bridge and a shrine to the Madonna. 

' Well ? ' he asked breathlessly. 

She set his anxiety at rest with a highly coloured 
narrative of her interview ; a glowing picture, full 
of high lights and softened shadows. 

' And you are to go and see him this day week 
at this hour,' she said proudly. * He is longing to 
embrace you ; he has no son of his wife's. Oh, my 
precious darling, only be careful and prudent, and 
your fortune is already made ! ' 

Celso's face fell ; he had expected to be led up 
immediately in triumph to the castle. 
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W^^ ' What money did he give you ? ' he asked 
sullenly. ' Surely we don't wait for that till this 
day se'nnight ?' 

' Money, my love ! ' said his mother reproach- 
fully. ' Do you think, my treasure, there was any 
question of money to-day, when he and I met after 
all these cruel years ? Willingly and joyfully would 
I have have brought you some, but he gave no sign, 
and I could not begin to beg first day of seeing 
him ; it would have spoiled all. Patience, dearie, 
patience, and you will see plenty of money come 
out of this afternoon's happy work for you. 
first of all and ever you must not let him think that 
you have any eye to gain from him.' 

Celso grinned from ear to ear, his full-lipped 
mouth like a pomegranate pulled asunder. 

' Don't laugh, dearie,' said his mother, much dis- 
tressed. ' One can't make anybody else believe a 
thing unless one acts as though one believed il 
oneself. He is a kind gentleman and a fine one, 
but he is sharp, and if he thinks we want to gain 
from him ' 

' He must be a precious fool if he thinks any- 
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thing else/ said Celso. ' And you swear that he 
gave you no money at all ? * 

He looked at her with his black eyes hard as 
flint and penetrating as gimlets, until she felt as if 
he must see through her jacket and her bodice the 
banknote which lay between her shift and the busk 
of her leathern stays. 

' No money, love,' she said unflinchingly. * And, 
very first day of meeting, I could not ask' 

' Curse him for a blackguardly skinflint ! ' swore 
Celso. ' Sure any gentleman should give his old 
fancy girl a handful of gold pieces. If I thought 
you lied to me, you infernal old comedian, I would 
twist your scraggy neck as you twist a chicken's ! ' 

The blood turned to ice in her veins with a 
mortal fear, but she answered readily, ' And rightly 
would you deal with me, boy, if I could keep a stiver 
of your own father's money away from you.' 

* If you haven't any money, then give me 
these, for money I must have for to-night in the 
town,' 

He plucked roughly with each hand at her 
coral earrings. He had long coveted them. She 
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screamed, for his grasp was rough, and twisted 
the lobes of her ears. 

' Oh, Celso ! Celso ! ' slie sobbed, ' never would 
you do me such a shame ! If the neighbours see 
me without my best earrings on feast days they will 
think I have pawned them. Oh ! the saints have 
mercy on me ! Let go ! Let go ! ' 

He paid no heed to her cries, but continued to 
twist the hooks of the trinkets in her ears. 

'Give me what the man up yonder gave you, or 
I will pull these out as sure as you live!' 

' Wait, wait, wait ! ' she cried, trembling with ter- 
ror and rage. ' I will give them to you, my angel. 
Did ever your poor old mother refuse you aught ? 

With shaking hands she unhooked the little 
baubles, and with tears and sobs and protestations, 
which made no impression on him, took the pretty 
tinkling bells out of her ears. She would far sooner 
have parted with the banknote, but she did not dare 
to confess to him that she had lied. A liar never 
forgives a lie told to him. Her heart was rent in 
twain to part with her coral bells, but she did not 
dare, after her earnest declarations that she had 
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been sent away empty-handed, let her son know of 
that hidden money in her bosom. What would she 
not have given now that she had brought the bank- 
note straightway to him as a present from Ausano ? 
He might even have kissed her in return for it ! 

He took the trinkets from her rudely and with- 
out a word of thanks ; his expectations had been 
raised to such a pitch of excitement regarding the 
issue of her visit, that the mere permission to pre- 
sent himself in eight days* time was as wine sadly 
tempered by the water barrel. 

He ran downhill at full speed, leaving his mother 
pitiful as a shorn sheep in the middle of the road. 
He did not even look at her. He knew he would get 
little on the earrings. It was Sunday, the pawning 
establishments were shut, and the jewellers' and 
other shops in the town all closed. As he ran to 
catch the rickety omnibus which passed the road a 
mile farther down on its way to the town gates, he 
thought with an unkind laugh of Bina, who was 
innocently awaiting him at the trysting place in the 
full certainty that he would take her up at sunset to 
eat walnuts with her cousins at San Gristoforo. 
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' It will teach her not to be coy and so hard to 
tame,' he thought. ' She will find out that a man 
like me does not waste his time on a little prude, 
but goes elsewhere." 

And he ran on down the hill as fast as his Sunday- 
clothes and the boots, to which his feet were un- 
accustomed, would allow him to do. 

Chiara stood in the middle of the road, wailing 
and crying awhile for her lost treasures. Then she 
dried her eyes and went homeward. What were a 
couple of coral earrings in comparison with the land 
flowing with milk and honey which she had sur- 
veyed that afternoon ? 

She slipped her hand inside her stays and felt 
the crisp banknote with ecstasy. It would not be 
her fault if many of its fellows did not come to her 
and her son. 

She hoped to hang the donor to her girdle 
as she hung her bundle of plaiting straw. So her 
eye shone with triumph as she flashed past her 
husband in the cowshed. 

Up at the villa she ha.d felt a litde mortified 
and crestfallen despite her gratification ; but, now 
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that she was down again at the farm, the humbler 
and more modest feeling wore away, and the 
triumphant sense of successful achievement and 
coming aggrandisement remained alone, lord of 
her bosom. Celso did not come home all night, 
and BIna cried herself to sleep, despite the good 
marriage arranged for her by her uncle. 

With dawn she was up and in the cow's byre, 
and when the sun was high Celso swaggered up 
the garden path, and staggered up the stone stair- 
case to his bed. 

In the middle of the week a neighbour said 
to Abbondio : 

* I saw your good wife going up to Affiorelli 
last Sunday. I suppose she went to ask the 
new owner s favour ; but surely he can want nobody 
better than you on his land.' 

Abbondio muttered some phrase unintelligibly, 
and plodded on his way; he was driving a cow 
to the butcher* 

His worst fears were confirmed. What could 
he do ? Nothing. He had commanded ; but he 
could not enforce his command. He had threat- 
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ened ; but he could not carry out his threat. 
Some men might, perhaps, have found a way to 
do so, but he could not. 

He had submitted too long to his inferiors, 
which is the most emasculating and enfeebling of 
all kinds of servitude, because it has not even in 
it that show of reason, that solace as of the Inevi- 
table and the excusable, which accompany obedience 
to what is superior. 

The following Sunday he saw Celso come down 
the hill of Affiorelli. He had a proud grin on his 
face, he swung a cane in his hand, he swaggered 
with his hat on one side of his head, he looked like 
a cock who has beaten its fellows and struts alone 
before the barn door. 

The older man met him purposely by the bridge 
under the cypresses. 

' A word with you,' he said gravely. 

'Eh, Babboi" cried the youth with surprise. 
' What is up ? Cannot we talk at home ? ' 

'We talk best where none overhear. Cease to 
call me your father ; I am nothing to you.' 
^^H Celso grinned and tossed his head as one who 
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would say : ' Can the blood horse be born of the 
plough ass ? ' 

* You have known that a long time,' said Abbon- 
dio, 'but you have been glad to live on me, and 
profit by my toil and that of my children. You 
have been an idler, a rake, a scoundrel, a drone in 
the hive, a curse to me and mine. I have borne 
with you not to make shame for your mother. But 
now there is one thing I will not bear. You have 
been to the man who is your father. I will have 
no coming and going between my house and his. 
If you touch his silver or gold you cease to use my 
pewter and horn. If you go under his roof you go 
out from under mine. That is what I had to 
say.' 

Celso stared. It seemed as strange to him as 
though he had heard a hare sit up and preach, or 
a sheep rebuke its flock. 

* Eh, eh, old man ! * he answered, with a jeering 
laugh. ' You tune your strings mighty high. What 
authority have you over me ? ' 

* That which comes from having fed you, housed 
you, worked for you four-and-twenty years, you 
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thankless braggart ; more fool I, as now I see. I 
am the head of my house, I am the husband of your 
mother, and I tell you now and once for all, choose 
between me and the man up yonder, I will not 
maintain you a day longer if you traffic and toady 
with him,' 

' Body of Bacchus ! ' shouted Celso, ' you dare 
take that tone to me, you wretched earthworm, who 
are only good for drilling and draining the soil you 
sweat on ? I am a noble, a gentleman ! ' 

' You are a bye-blow,' said Abbondio, with calm 
scorn. ' Had I done right I should have flung you 
in the water tank as soon as you saw light. But I 
do not want to bandy words with you. Only this I 
say : if you and your mother have commerce with 
the man up yonder, out of my doors you go. Nay, 
you may rage and fume and curse. I do not fear 
your threats. You are a drunkard and a lecherous 
low liver — such as you have no terrors for me.' 

Then steadily and gravely, as was his usual 
manner, he turned away and left the younger man 
convulsed with fury, foaming at the mouth, and 
striking the air madly with his litde cane. He was 
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a hectoring bully, but he was a coward also, and he 
no more dared in that moment to lay his hand on 
his mother s husband than he would have dared to 
touch the back of a growling mastiff or the lowered 
horns of a bull. Moreover, he had other means and 
other ways of vengeance. 

' If one of us two go out of the house/ he 
thought, * it will not be Celso.' 

The old man was stronger than anyone had ever 
thought, but cunning goes farther than strength. 

That day Celso had said to Count Ausano as that 
gentleman sat over his wine : 

* In truth, most illustrious, my mother's husband 
is a good man ; and I should be the first to say so, 
but he is a poor worker, he is old-fashioned, he is 
obstinate, he ruins the soil, sir, though he means 
well — oh! he means excellently welL But he 
understands nothing of the new ways and the new 
dressings ; if I had the ground, sir, instead of him, I 
should make it yield treble, merely by having my 
wits about me, and by whipping up those lazy boys 
and girls.' 

And Ausano, who was taken with this replica 
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of his own early manhood, and pleased with the 
obsequious and deferential manner of Chiara's son, 
listened, and was biassed, as Celso desired him to 
be ; and began to turn over in his mind how 
he could best provide for this youngster so that the 
provision should cost little, and profit himself much. 

He foresaw many uses to which he could put 
one who could be easily attached to his interests. 
The woman was odious, he wished never to see her 
again ; but this plausible youngster, with the face of 
a fool and the wits of a rogue, pleased him. He 
perceived that this fellow, who was said to be his 
son, and who probably might be so, for features do 
not lie, was a knave ; but Ausano was a vain, self- 
satisfied man, and such men always think that the 
knaves whom they purchase will never cheat them- 
selves, but will only cheat others for them. 

Celso was coarse and rude and evil-spoken with 
his equals, but, like his mother, he could have a 
smooth tongue and a fawning docility when they 
were necessary. 

He knew as little about agriculture as it is 
possible for a person born and bred on a farm to 
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do ; the last thing he intended to do was to lead the 
dull laborious home-bound life of a peasant ; but. he 
wanted first of all to have his putative father and 
his putative brothers and sisters in his power, and 
if he could manage the lord of Affiorelli in this 
matter he could in other matters, for he reasoned 
very justly who gets an inch can take an ell. So 
he bore himself very discreetly, very cleverly, and 
with great self-control in this first momentous inter- 
view ; never presuming in the least to take advan- 
tage of his position ; and hinting, rather than coarsely 
declaring, that his mother had brought him up with 
one aim, one hope, one thought in life, and that one 
to be worthy of his hidden parentage. 

Ausano saw through him. He perceived the 
craft, the wiliness, the comedy of it all ; but these 
diverted him, and the flattery of himself more than 
half deceived him into belief in it. 

The youth left his presence the richer for two 
glasses of brandy tossed down his throat, a bundle 
of good cigars put in his pocket, a hundred-franc 
note in his hand, and a vague promise from his 
host that he should be provided for in some agree- 
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able manner. In his mind's eye he saw himself the 
future steward of the whole of this fine property, 
which it would have taken a good rider to ride 
round in half a day. 

And going down the hill with these visions 
dancing before him in the golden haze raised by 
the brandy, he met this insolent old man, who had 
ventured to call him a bye-blow ! 

That evening the suitor, Nattalino, came down 
from the pinewoods to make his 6rst visit of 
courtship. He was very shy and sheepish, and 
did not look to advantage. These country lads 
and lasses are charming in their loose workaday 
clothes, with bare arms and legs, and rough locks 
flying loose ; but in their Sunday garb they are 
ridiculous, ill at ease, and foolish, 

Bina said good-day to him, and little else. She 
had lost her ruddy colour, was nervous and silent, 
and hid herself in the cows' stable the best part of 
the afternoon. 

Her cousins tried to please the young woodlander 
in her stead ; he was a coveted dainty, which they 
grudged her, as they grudged the vicarage coffee. 
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He looked admiringly at Petronilla, who was the 
handsomest of the three, and the sauciest 

Abbondio felt, with trouble and sorrow, that 
you cannot build up lives, and make them round, 
and sound, and comely, as easily as you can build 
up a stack of straw. He was heavy of heart, 
for he meant to carry out the threat he had made 
to the son of Ausano ; but he was well aware that 
he was no match for either Celso, or Celso's mother, 
in cunning and intrigue, and that they might easily 
evade such observation of them as he had leisure 
to compass. The children, too, would all conspire 
to help them ; for Chiara had entire influence over 
them, male and female, and they preferred their 
mother s idle, careless ways, and capricious affection 
to his own steadier rule and more conscientious lovfe^ 

' It is hard to have one's own brood banded 
together against one,' he thought bitterly, as he 
turned back from accompanying the young Nattalino 
as far on his way as the edge of the river, where 
the fording place was, which strong youngsters 
preferred to going further down for the use of 
the bridge. 
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In the grass as he went along he saw a hedge- 
hog walking, also out on a Sunday evening stroll, 
with three little spiky black pigs in its wake ; its 
offspring. 

' Poor Thorny ! nay, happy Thorny ! ' he 
thought. ' His young ones do not roll up in 
their prickles against him.' 

No ; they were content to do as he did, to sleep 
under rotten leaves, to creep about amongst the 
docks and plantain, to eat slugs and snails and 
berries, to be content with the earth and the sun 
and the dews. Happy, happy Thorny ! 

He let the little family pursue their harmless 
way in peace and did not kill them with his stick, to 
eat them afterwards, as anyone of his neighbours 
would have done. 

The days passed, and the weeks, and he could 
not detect either his wife or her son in any com- 
munication with the villa of Affiorelli. Yet he was 
certain that communication they had. Chiara was 
excitable, nervous, elated, full of importance as only 
a silly woman can be ; she caressed her daughters 
frequently, and gave them little presents. Celso 
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was doubtless supplied with money, for there were 
none of the appeals on his behalf always pre- 
viously made by his mother on the eve of saints' 
days and Sundays. He had more clothes, more 
tobacco, more false jewels in rings and pins, and he 
was almost perpetually absent; his sisters often 
whispered about him in admiring conceit, but they 
kept his secret safely. Bina said nothing ; she was 
always busy in the fields, or amongst the cattle, 
or down by the brook with the linen, beating and 
dipping and wringing. 

One fine afternoon there came riding on a bay 
horse through the farm a stout dark florid man, who 
called to Abbondio, who was hoeing a plot of young 
cabbages : 

* Are you Castellani, the capoccio, here ? ' 
Abbondio straightened his back and leaning on 

his hoe lifted his hat from instinct ; then seeing 
or guessing who it was, put his hat on again and 
remained silent. 

• Your land is very badly kept,' said the rider ; 
* look at all those nettles ; and you are backward with 
your winter vegetables, and your trees are straggling 
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and poor, and your grass paths are all cut up with 
ruts ; everything is bad.' 

Abljondio, keeping his hat on his head, an- 
swered : 

' I know it as well as you do.' 

' Your manners are not much better than your 
tillage,' said the rider. ' Do you know who I am ? ' 

' I know that too, very well,' said Abbondio, and 
he began again to hoe between his young cabbages, 

Ausano rode on ; the hoofs of his fidgety horse 
cutting up the turf underneath him. Chiara, who 
was at a little distance farther on, picking uprooted 
potatoes off the earth and sorting them, dropped him 
a humble curtsey as became a peasant to her lord. 
His horse splashed some mud into her face; she 
wiped it off and kissed it, thinking Ausano would 
see, Abbondio did see, though he was stooping 
over his young cabbages, twenty yards away. 

A rush of fierce hot blood went from his heart to 
his head. Rage, shame, and disgust were furious 
within him. 

A big stone lay within touch of his hoe ; it cost 
him much not to hurl it at the rider whose horse's 
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hoofs seemed to cast up at him all the bitterness and 
contumely of his life* 

He had been a peaceable, gentle, and law- 
abiding man all his years, but he understood for the 
first time how good men may become criminals. 
With strong self-restraint he resumed his work, 
weeding and stoning the rows between the young 
plants. 

Planted late ? Ay, true ; they were planted 
two months too late. But what could he do with 
only the unwilling boys and girls to help him, and 
no money to pay hired labour ? He laboured from 
break of day to starlight, but two hands cannot do 
the work which wants six or eight. 

Many men of his class in his place would have 
turned the position to profit and have tried to make 
some claim on the new owner of Filibrana, but 
Abbondio came of an ancient and honourable stock. 
He would have died in a ditch sooner than have 
touched a bronze halfpenny, or any bit or drop, from 
his wife's early lover. 

Chiara, when the bay horse was out of sight, 
straightened her back, wiped her hands on her skirt, 
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and leaving the potatoes on the ground, went to- 
wards the house. 

' She knew he was coming this way,' thought 
her husband. ' That is why she came to sort the 
potatoes.' 

Without some ulterior motive she never did field 
work, unless forcibly driven to it. 

How could he get rid of her and her son? In 
some way he was resolved to clear his house of 
them. They were a daily and hourly outrage to 
him. But to turn them out was very difficult. No 
law would help him : they did not transgress the law. 
She was his wife till the day of her death, do what she 
might, and her son was his in the eyes of all men. 

An unlearned and moneyless man is helpless ; 
he may strive and struggle as he will, he cannot 
escape from a bad woman or a false position. He 
might have gone away certainly, but to do so no 
more occurred to him than it does to the oyster on 
its rocky bed. Besides, an honest and an affectionate 
parent does not leave his sons and daughters to 
chance. So long as they live they rivet him down 
to their place. 
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Moreover the mind of Abbondio was entirely 
restricted to the boundaries of his birthplace. He 
had never in all his days been farther than ten miles 
off, north, south, east, and west. The town was 
only to him a place where you got rid of good 
money in bad fashions. The intelligence of the 
peasant is blurred, confused, shackled ; it is as help- 
less and awkward, taken out of its daily range, as a 
trout taken out of water. It is this which makes 
the rustic so dear to the demagogue. 

Now and then the inclination moved him to go 
and take counsel from the village priest ; that Don 
Placido whose coffee was so sweet to the taste of 
'Nilla and 'Vina and 'Ciccia. But the old belief in 
ecclesiastical wisdom and good faith is not so strong 
in the peasantry as it was of old, and the vicar did 
not bear the best of characters ; his parishioners' 
tongues were often clacking at his expense with 
regard to S*iora Marta, who was not so aged, nor so 
discreet, nor so ill-favoured as it is desired that all 
priests' housekeepers should be, for their own good 
and that of their flock. 

Abbondio felt that he could never bring himself 
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to tell even in the confessional of his own disgrace 
and deception in wedding the light o' love of Count 
Ausano and giving his own name to her love-child. 
Besides, what could the vicar do ? Priests are in 
these days shy of making themselves in any way 
partisans of poor men, or in any degree hostile to 
persons of influence. Don Placido, he knew, would 
Eay that it was four-and-twenty years too late to 
alter anything, and that what cannot be cured must 
be endured. 

But to put out of his house Chiara and her son 
he was resolved, as soon as he could have testimony 
indisputable of their intercourse with the master of 
Affiorelli. The law would be against him, but he 
intended to take the law unto himself. He would 
not let his roof shelter either as soon as he had 
positive proof that one, or other, or both, touched 
the money of Ausano. They might turn him off 
his land if they would, if they could ; he would not 
hold it through any shameful grace of theirs. 

One market-day he went into the town and 
enquired of a man he knew — a notary's head 
clerk — if it were true that three hundred years' 
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occupancy and tillage of the land bestowed no title 
to it 

* Quite true/ said the clerk. 

* And if it be sold the buyer can turn one out 
at pleasure ? ' 

* Certainly, with due notice. From seed-time to 
harvest.' 

* And one must pack bag and baggage off the 
soil where one was born, and twelve generations 
before us born and dead ? ' 

* Certainly. Why not ? ' 

' Why not ? ' Abbondio gasped for breath. 
Arguments did not come to him ; but it seemed 
to him that the reason was as clear as the sun then 
shining in the heavens. 

* Tis an infamy ! ' he said, the blood rushing to 
his face. 

The clerk laughed. 

If there were not such infamies in the world there 
would be no need for notaries and their clerks, which 
would be deplorable from the clerk's point of view. 

Abbondio drove black Moro through the sunlit 
ancient streets, so stunned and scared that had the 
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mule not been sagacious and homesick they would 
not have left the city without an accident. 

It was now October, 

The month was full of labour. There was an 
abundant vintage. The boys and girls laughed and 
romped more than they worked. Abbondio was so 
tired every day at this season when he went across 
his threshold as the full moon rose that all power to 
think was almost dead in him. 

In the absorption of his own anxiety and anger, 
he had taken less note than usual of Bina. He had 
arranged for her well being, and sooner or later she 
would see the wisdom and the advantage of what he 
had done ; so he thought. 

Men like him have neither leisure or patience 
enough to follow the vagaries of a little maiden. 
They provide for her welfare, body and soul, and 
they leave the rest to the Madonna or the saints, or 
whoever it be that up above looks after the virtue 
and happiness of women. 

Had he observed her more closely he would 
have seen that her colour waned more and more ; 
that her eyes had a look in them like a stricken 
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hare's, and that though she was not less industrious, 
there was neither blitheness nor briskness in her 
work. 

A woman would have seen, the women did see 
and laughed unkindly amongst each other, but 
Abbondio, being a man, did not Yet he loved 
her dearly. 

But at the vintage time, when all are merry and 
noisy, and young people love to jump about and 
shout and laugh, even he, weary and absorbed as he 
was, could not but be struck by the silence and dulness 
of his little niece, by her heavy eyes, and by her slow, 
changed movements. One night, when the others 
were all romping by the yellow light of petroleum to 
the discordant strains of an accordion, ill-played by 
Rufo's rude hands, Abbondio followed her out to 
her usual refuge, the cows' stables. It was a bright 
moonlit light, and the clear white radiance shone 
through the one little window on to the figure of Bina 
seated on the ground, leaning her head against the 
stone pillar of the stall in which stood her favourite 
red and white cow. 

* My dear little girl,' said her uncle in his kindest 
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tones; 'why are you sobbing your heart out here ? 
Are you vexed because 'Nilla makes eyes at your 
suitor? To be sure, she is a little coquette, and 
behaves ill to her own poor fellow. But only show 
yourself, my pretty one, and 'Nilla will ogle Nattalino 
in vain.' 

Bina did not raise her head. Her voice was 
hoarse with weeping as she answered; 'Let her 
marry him, Babbo, if she likes him better than her 
Sandrino, Nattalino is naught to me.' 

Abbondio shook her a little roughly. ' Naught 
to you, Bina? Nought to you? Why, the saints 
protect me! the marriage is all arranged! He 
comes here as your suitor ! You have never said 
" No" before! A better lad than he does not live, 
and a better household to go into there is not in the 
whole countryside.' 

' I am sure of that, Babbo,' said Bina, still turned 
away from him and crouched against the stone 
column. ' Give him to 'Nilla. Her Sandrino is 
too poor for her.' 

' His father would not take 'Nilla,' said Abbon- 
dio angrily. ' His father knows how lazy, how self- 
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willed, how useless she is, always thinking of finery 
and hating all work ; 'tis the talk of the countryside 
how vain and how fine my girls are. You, every- 
body knows well, will bring a dower in your hands 

and your feet, and Nattalino and his people * 

Bina rose up wearily and lifted to his gaze in 
the moonlight her pale, tear-stained, changed little 
face. 

* Dear Babbo, I will not marry Nattalino,' she 
said, her breath caught by stifled sobs. * I ought to 
have told you so before, but I was a coward. I will 
not marry anyone. I am not very old that it should 
matter so much.' 

* Women marry when they can, not when they 
will,* said Abbondio, angered and disturbed and 
perplexed. Then, seeing in the moonlight how sad 
and altered was this bright baby face, and hearing 
the stifled sobs in her throat, he cried with sudden 
rage : *'Tis that rogue's doings! 'Tis that liar and 
braggart who has filled your ears with boasts and 
promises and turned your head ! You think of Celso, 
you poor little fool! Celso, who calls himself a 
noble and 
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He stopped himself on the brink of saying what 
he had kept secret all those years, more years than 
i3ina had years of life. The girl threw her arms 
about his throat. 

' I know, Babbo ; at least, I guess. I am so 
sorry for you ; oh, so sorry ! ' 

' Poor, kind little thing!' said Abbondio, much 
troubled and touched ; and he stroked her rippling, 
curling locks and kissed her. ' Never mind for me, 
dear,' he said tenderly. ' But I fear that brute has 
stolen your heart away and put an aching pain in 
the place. He has not a gentleman's blood for 
nought. Tell me, my child.' 

Bina clung to him and trembled. All the youth 
in her longed to tell him the whole truth, longed to 
secure his pity, his defence, his protection, his ven- 
geance ; all her weakness longed to appeal to his 
strength, all the wrong she had suffered moved her 
to entreat his justice. But she was generous, and 
she was grateful. If she told him the whole truth, 
she dreaded the effect her revelation would take on 
Abbondio. He loved her; he loved her for her own 
and for his dead brother's sake ; were he to know that 
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his wife's bastard had taken by force what her inno- 
cence and pride and modesty had denied to him, she 
was afraid that her uncle would be so convulsed with 
rage that he would take some vengeance, not too 
great, indeed, for human justice, but such as the 
laws of men would punish. He was so good a man, 
so just himself, so peaceable, so kind, that in propor- 
tion to his long-suffering and his excellence would be 
his revenge were he ever roused to it. The sweetest 
wine is the most acid when it turns. 

Bina did not reason thus, because she was a little 
uneducated simple girl, but her intelligence and the 
instincts of her heart moved her to the consciousness 
of it. Perhaps the time might come when her uncle 
would be obliged to know it, but as she clung to him 
and hid her face upon his breast, she said to herself 
that from her he should never learn what would add 
to his burden of shame and sorrow. 

* Tell me, Bina,' he urged anxiously, ' tell me the 
truth. Has not this accursed son of my wife's wooed 
you and made you promises he never will keep ? ' 

Then Bina, bravely and nobly, lied. ' No, Babbo, 
no ! ' she cried hoarsely. * It has been my own folly. 
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Celso has jested and played with me, and I have 
been silly enough to think it meant love. But now 
I see he does not care, and he is always with that 
gentleman up at the castle on the hill.' 

'Is that so?' muttered Abbondio. ' Is he always 
up with Ausano ? ' 

'Yes, Babbo,' said the girl, glad to turn him 
away from the subject of her own relations with 
Celso. ' Yes, Babbo. I believe he expects great 
things from that gentleman. But he never has told 
me much, only stray boastful words about his 
birth.' 

' The miserable strutting turkey-poult that has 
robbed others of their meal and roost ! ' cried Ab- 
bondio with many a fierce blaspheming oath such as 
had not scorched his honest tongue for many a day. 
' And he has caused you pain, my little one, my dear 
brother's only daughter ? Oh, Bina, Bina! hearken 
to me, Bina. Think of this wretch no more, and 
be happy and safe in the marriage I have planned 
for you. Do, my dear ; I pray you, do. For my 
sake and your own.' 

' Not with Nattalino, dear Babbo,' murmured the 
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girl ; * I could not, I could not ! Let me wait ; you 
know I am not old.* 

And from that he could not move her, though 
he argued with her long and with such eloquence as 
affection lends the dullest. 

'And promise me, Babbo,' she murmured as they 
left the stables, ' promise me to say nothing to Celso ; 
it would only lead to bad words, to ill blood, and it 
is my own silly vanity which made me think that I 
was aught to him.' 

* Leave Celso to me,* said Abbondio. * I have 
been a just man, little one. I deal with all other 
men according as they deal with me.' 

* But he is n,ot to blame, said Bina, her little 
childish face strained and aged with the effort of the 
generous lie. 

* No, dear. In liis mother's eyes, never,* said 
Abbondio between his teeth ; and he added, with 
savage fury strange in so gentle a man : * Why, in 
the name of all the fiends of hell, do blackguards 
ever get the good word and the hearts of women ? ' 

He was far from dreaming that the wrong done 
to Bina had been more than boy and girl wooing. 
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fair promises broken, childish fancy misplaced ; but 
even these were enough to fill to overflowing the 
cup of bitterness which he drank from Celso's hands. 

Celso had not been at those vintage merry- 
makings ; he had gone away a few days before, 
ostensibly to visit a brother of his mother's, who 
was a small tradesman in a seaport some forty miles 
away. But Abbondio did not believe that he had 
gone to a poor relative who was in a very humble 
way of business ; he believed that some intention or 
errand or purpose of Count Ausano's was the real 
reason of a departure so unusual, since no one in 
these country places ever, by any chance, goes out 
of his own commune unless conscription forces 
him to do so. 

Anyhow, he was absent ; and his absence was 
as great a relief to Abbondio as though a raging 
tooth had ceased to throb and ache. On his wife he 
kept a keen watch, but he could not detect her in 
any communication with the great house on the hill. 

One day she got a letter by post ; no doubt from 
her son, thought Abbondio, as he saw the blue- 
coated post-lad tossing off a drink of wine which 
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she offered him, and heard her call 'Nilla, who was 
her favourite daughter, to come and read the missive 
for her in the hen-house. 

He asked neither wife nor daughter what the 
letter said, or whence it came : of what use was it 
to drive them to tell untruths ? 

Chiara was radiant and triumphant all the day 
afterwards, her cunning eyes flashing like the facets 
of two diamonds, and 'Nilla looked mysterious, 
proud, and important, as one who had been trusted 
with a fine secret 

* Whatever it be it means no good for my poor 
little girl,' thought Abbondio. His heart was sore 
for Bina. He had striven so hardly to keep her 
happy, and provide a peaceful future for her, so that 
when he should meet his brother in the world to 
come, as he felt sure that he should do, he could say 
to him : * Here is the little one, Giorgio ; safe and 
sound, and fit to face the saints/ 

The time stole on and brought the blackness to 
the olive berries, and the brownness to the cones of 
the maize, and gathering of these made busy the 
golden November days with their gorgeous sunsets 
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and their wild white cumulus clouds driving be- 
fore the wind. 

Whilst they were all out on the hillside stripping 
the olive trees and filling skips with the dusky berries, 
there came up from the fields below one whom his 
sisters, with a joyous scream, recognised as Celso. 
He had been three weeks away ; and seemed to 
them another being, so fine was he, so gorgeous, 
so inflated with swaggering splendour. He was 
mounted, as they had never seen him, on a stout 
white cob. He had a new hat set on his curls, 
and a red kerchief at his throat, and a gold chain 
across his gaudy waistcoat, and shining jack-boots 
cased his legs. 

Bina, who was standing amongst the branches of 
an olive tree on the top rung of a ladder, trembled 
so greatly at the sudden sight of him that she almost 
fell from her perch. 

The others stood agape, with wide-opened eyes 
and mouth ; Abbondio looked once, then went on 
with his work, where he also stood aloft on the forked 
trunk of an aged olive. Celso checked the pony, 
which was breathing fast from the steepness of the 
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ascent, and gazed at them all with triumph and 
cruelty in his glittering eyes, his carnation lips, his 
swelling chest. His glance swept from Bina up 
amongst the grey leaves to her uncle astride on the 
two divisions of the trunk. 

His hour had come to punish this insolent old 
man, who had dared to threaten him, and this 
troublesome thankless maiden, who was always 
worrying him, and fretting, and telling him of the 
wrong he had done to her, 

* Ho there, good people ! ' he called, with a crack 
of his whip in the air ; * I have a bit of news for 
you. No more idle hours, my youngsters. No 
more ill-done work, old fellow. I am set over you 
now. I am under-bailiff, my friends, and I shall be 
head bailiff in a year over the whole of the Fili- 
brana and AffiorelH estates. Ah, ha! what say 
you now.^ If you don't kiss my boots, out you 
pack, the whole lot of you ; and if you don't work to 
my liking, the sack you will get in a jiffey. Eh, 
Babbo! eh, Babbo! Won't you praise the Lord 
for such a son as I .^ ' 

Abbondio clutched the branches to save himself 
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from falling. Bina had hidden her face amongst 
the silvery foliage. The boys and girls stood 
aghast amongst the half-filled baskets, wondering, 
gasping, trembling, yet admiring, for had they not 
always been taught by their mother to admire Celso ? 
And Celso mounted on a pony and made overseer 
was to be more than admired ; he was to be dreaded, 
obeyed, adored. 

The bright sunlight shone on the green sward, 
on the silvery trees, on the broad brown ruddy face 
of the young man as with a smile, which showed all 
his strong teeth, he sat astride of his white cob, 
jeering and sneering and crying : 

' Out you all go at a word from me! Out you 
all go, and Babbo Abbondio will be a hired hind 
and live in a hired room ; oh, ho ! oh, ho ! And as 
for you, you little minx, hiding your face in the 
boughs up there, this will teach you what it costs to 
be coy and chaste with a man like me, I should 
never have married you, certain sure, because I am 
going to marry a lady who wears silk gowns and has 
a big dower, the innkeeper's daughter in the town 
by the sea, Gemma Sandrucci ; but if you had been 
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kind and easy I would have had you well married 
to some pretty fellow, instead of telling Nattalino 
all the truth about you as I shall tell it now/ 

With a scream as piteous as a little bird's when 
an owl seizes it, Bina tottered down the steps of the 
ladder and flung herself face forward on the turf 
amidst the yellow blossoms of the dragon s-mouth 
like a crushed flower herself. 

* Oh, ho ! oh, ho ! * shouted Celso with delight, 
and behind him a shrill woman's voice echoed his 
laughter ; * he, he ! ha, ha ! * as Chiara, who had 
dragged herself up the hillside to see the sport, 
peered out from behind the pony s flanks, hot, breath- 
less, wet with perspiration, the kerchief pulled off" her 
hair, and her breast heaving, but radiant with pride 
and joy and malignity. 

Abbondio stood motionless and mute, looking 
down at the prostrate form of his brother s child, 
where Bina cowered piteously amongst the grass, 
as a shot hare might have tried to hide itself. 

* Eh, my old man } ' cried Chiara to him in her 
shrill treble, * which of us will be turned out now ? 
Which of us will have the best of the game ? Will 
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you jeer at my age and my looks when you sit and 
break stones in the dust of the road, and see me 
drive by you with my son the steward ? The Virgin 
be praised ! we are even with you at last, old ass-at- 
the-plough as you are, old clod, old sod, the very 
colour of earth as you are ! And you dared to lock 
the door o' nights against my darling, and you dared 
to try and set him to work when you knew he had 
the blood of your betters ; and your little jade of an 
orphan had the impudence to fancy he would take 
her to church and mayoralty — O Lord ! O Lord ! 
— when he is going to marry Gemma Sandrucci, 
with a dower fit for a duchess and pearls as big as 
swallow's eggs.' Her triumphant laughter screamed 
through the air, hoarse and harsh as a tree-frog's 
croak. 

Celso echoed the laugh, his red Bacchus-like 
mouth wide open, his mirth echoing loud and long, 
like the blare of a trumpet. 

' Ay, ay, she thought to marry me, the little fooll 
She thought to marry me ! Why, if I take her as 
kitchen drudge to my dame she'll have to go on her 
knees to thank me. What are you staring at, old 
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man ? Get back to your work. Get up your ladder 
again. Let the girl lie ; she isn t worth the rags 
that cover her. Get to your work all of you, quick, 
or I will find the means to make you.* 

He lifted his arm and made the lash of his 

hunting crop circle and whistle and crack in the air. 

Abbondio stepped forward towards him, calmly, 
gravely, without a word, and rested his left hand on 
the pony's neck to keep it still. Then, with the 
pruning knife which he held in his right hand, he 
struck through flesh and bone and muscle, straight 
to the heart of the wretch whom he had sheltered 
so many years. 

Celso reeled in his saddle, and fell dead. 

When justice is ever done, it always comes too 
late 
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JZ7U, London, W.C. "^X^::,', 



ADAMS (W. DAVENPORT).- 
A Dtctlonary of tlia DramBi 

Guide 10 Ihu Plays, PlaywrlEhu, Puyei 
and Playhouii« dI lh= Unlltd KlDRdo 



iht^ 



VoLI.lAtnGl 
, oeL-Vol. II 



X KEMPIS {THOMAS).— Of the 

■dillatlon of Christ, aa tramlaled ' 
tbe LaHn by RiCHARD Whvijor 
15S6;«-iailed into m.idern Englls 

WILFItlO RATKAt. O.S.a With lUll 

Hobs in colunt and Hoe by W. Russell 
FLOiT, Large ci 



deI-I 



: 'fS P; 






ALLEN (ORANT), Books by. 

Koopland Idylls. Crown Svo, ci^ith. 6i. 
FoBt.PrKiidlal PhUmopliT. Ctown 



Babylon. Wlih iilUuainliani. 

BtFBntfB Btorlea. 

Tba. Beckon IniE Hand. 

Par Halmls'a bbIib, 

Flilllatla. I Id all SbadM 

The DarU'i Die. 

TtUa Mortal Cotl. 

Tba Tants of Sbem. 

The Graat Taboo. 

Duraapeaq's DKOgbtar. 

Under Sealed Ordera. 

Tba Dnoheaa ot Pouyalabd. 

Blood Boyal. 

Ivan Greet 'a Hapterpleoa. 

Tbe Bnallyi"'' """■ -■ '"■-'- 

At Harbat ' 



muLis 



Tbe Tenta ' 
Babylon. Cii 



' EDITION, post Svc 

ANDERSON {MARYJ.-Othello'i 

I OccupBtIo 

ANTRO 

Cro» 



ANTROBUS IC. L.). Novels by. 



■ Wlna ol Flnvaiv*. 



ALeXANDER(Mrs.),NoveUby. 



Valerie's Fata. { Mona'a CholO«, 



Barbara. Lady's Hald A Pearea*. 



Fl|ht wit 



Blind Fate. Posi 



AMERICAN FARMER, LET- 
TERS FROM AN. Uy J. H. SL John 

Cn tvacoHVH. wilh Prefatory Nole by W. 



APPLETON 10. W.), Novels by. 

Kash CoDOlnalBnal Cr.i\a,a.,3i.6d. 

The I/ ady In Sablea: Cr, gvo,d.,6i. 

ARNOLD IE. L.), Stories by. 

Tbe Wonderful Adveaturaa of 
Ptira the PhaanlclBn. Crown Svo, 
tio[h, wiih ij Iliusia. by H. M. Pabei, 



ART and LETTERS LIBRARY 



Btorlea of the 




cicrs. Clledcd and arranged by E.L. 
Sxa.st. WtlhlCcdouiEdPlalcaandii 
In Hail-tonb Ttie ErunoH DE Ltru hu 
S adiUtlanal Colowed Fblea. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



[ ART* LBTTflSS LIBRARY ITMBJ 

•M^MAf in* riHtUab KDd Dntob 

IbnUU, <iom 111* Umi ol xnr '•-' 

Kycics to Ibi End ui the Snent 

itcvardi! CulJialril and ariangi 



AUTt10R5 FOR THE POCKET— <m4 
Tba Pook«t Bna«noa. 
TliB Poakat Tbomas tf&rds. 
-^ ._ ^,iot_ 

KlnEalay. 
The Flower efthn Mlnd- 



Btorlaa of the Bn<IUh ArMtU, 

rnm Vindyck to Turner <i6(>l>-iaji- 
^ , ',.,... B-Mtd.1. Cc 



id by DtHD, 



ARTEMU5 WARD'S Works. 



ASHTON (JOHN), Books by. 

Bngllab OarloBtDreaiidSatli^oii 
Hapolaon ttae Flrac. Wllh ii; 

Bool»l Ufa In tba Bel^ of Saaeii 



■oolal BnglEuid nndap th* Ba- 

fanoy. Wiin 90 llluilntlnni. 
PIOFlEel'i Folly: TUtStory ofGEonai 



AUSTEN (JANB), The Worksof 

The ST. MARTIN'S ILLUSTRATED 

EDITION, In Ten Vo!urn«, tich — 
traled with Tea Rcpmducliont 
WalK-dolouni by A. WU.IJ3 MlUA 
With BlbUofo-aplilcat and Blo^iaphlcal 
NotaliyR.DltlMLErtOHHION. PoslSiD 
doUi,3r.M.ntlper™l, The Nopela art 
arranged tnlht following ord«, Vols. I, 
and II, PRIDE AND PRKIUnrCE; 
Vol.. III. and 1V„ SENSE AND SENSI- 
BILITY i VoL v., NORTHANGER 
ABBEY: Vol. VI., PERSUASION 
Voli. VIL and VUL, EMMA: Voli, IX 
■nd X.. UANSFIELD PARK. 



The Pocket R. I» a. ' 
The Pooket Thackaray. 
Tha Poaket ChaPlei Diokena. 
Tlie Pocket Rlahapd JeSerl-eg^ 
TAc Poolut Ooorga mkOOonBld. 



BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVB, 

■elecUdtrornPiBcr'g'Itcliqun.' Editid 
wUh an Inimducllon by F. SiDGwio. 
With 10 flalu In Cnlow after BriM 



iii;t:LARaBpAPKREDinoK, pucboient 

LMeodary BMllada, leleded Inm 
Tebcy's ■Reliqua.' Editrd urtth »n 
iDiroductlon by F. SniGWiCE. Wlib id 
Plates In Colour afin Btam Ehaiv, K,I, 
Lurge leap. 4fD, clalb, 61. nd ; LUQB 
Papkh EnniOM, parchmf -' — •-' --' 



iT.W. na. 



8ARINa-U0ULD(5.), Novels by. 



BARR (ROBERT), Stories 1^. 

In a SteamSF Clialpl With i lUmb. 
From Wboee Bourne, &c. With 47 

ILlTU'ralinni b» HAI, HURSI and othen, 
BeTaogel With ii lllustratloni b; 



A PplaoB at Good Fsllowa. Wltk 



BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 



John'FoFdr'andHI 
a Beoollintf Ventfi 



Helpnia,ta. 
For itove and Honour. 



Between Iilfe and Deatb. 
Fettered for LUe. 
* Uln' 



flfn 



wm^r 



II] ST, MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



hHIola^ 



and Shamrock. 



BOYLE (F.). Works by. Post 

Cbronldlea of Hn-IIIan'a lAnd. 
_ Cam p Ho t e«. | B aT afle Ufa. 
BRAND (J0I1N|. —Observations 

OD Popular Antlquitlci. Wir "- 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction. 

TbsReader'sBand Iraok or Fam oai 



Sefsrencea, 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Worfciby. Posi Svo, daih, 4j. M. 
HoPB Worlds than One t Crr 

FhilcHwhirr, Horn ol Chhstliin. I 
ThB WBFtyri of Solanoo: Cu 

TTCHO Bh.*he, and kEPLIJI. 

E«ttera on Matoral Mafia. With 



BRIDGE CATECHISM. By K. 



BRIDGE (J. S C.).— From Island 



BROWNlNa'S(ROBT.J POEMS. 

PIppa Paasaa: and Han and 
Women. With lo PIat« in Coloui 



DmmatU Penona i andDnunatlo 
Bomanoea and Lyrtoi. With id 
Clatu in Colnut *iitt B. P. Bricedale. 



r. A" 



BRYDOES iHAROLD). - 

Ann at Home. Vfiih 91 lU 
STOp ^lluU. tmardi. ir. ; cloth 1 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poemal 

and ^aveta by. 
Tlia Compute Poetloal Works o 
Robert Buchanan. 1 Vou., crow 



The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Hature. _ 

Qod and the Han, Wllb 11 llliulra.:| 

I<ady Kllpatrlok. 

The HartyTdom of Hadelln*. 

Love Me for Bver. 

Annan Water. I E-os 

The Mew Abelard. | 

Matt: A Siory of a CuaTin. 

The HastBF of the Hlna. 



Red and White Beathar, 



Andromeda. 



The Shadow of tlia Bnord, 

God and the Han. 

Foxglove Hanor. 

The Shadow of the Sword. l.«Roa I 
TVPB, Fjnk P*pek Emiioii. P'>H gvo, ■ 
^lutb.elUlor.u.uot; leather, gill tdges ■ 

bertSoceiamam 1 



Tlie Charlatan. 



by T. H, HOBinsoH..! 



BURGESS (QE LETT) and WILL I 

IKWIN. — Tbs Plcoroons! A SaB 1 
FraDclKo Niifht'f - ■ - ■ 



BUKTON (ROBERT). — __ 

•— ol UclBflohely. With n 

re PronlicptiKe. Dcin; fivo^fl 



id. each -. and ttie Fini Pafer EMTioa 
Df The Deamater, poll Bra, c' ■' 
Kilt lop. Ji.nel Jejthfr.eill tdgei.ii 

CAMERON (V. LOVETTJ.-T&oi 

"rulie at the 'Black Prince 'F 
'rivatur. Ci, Sva, cloth, with a lUu. L 
rallcDsby P. Uachab, ji.Gd.; pcatST^ J 

EAMPBE LL (A. QODRIC). — I 

"^Icur-dB-Cainp: ■ DauEhtar of f 



in ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



COLOV9'BOOKS-~cM!,Ku,d. 
The GiaatBF Xbbeya ol Bn^and. 

By Rlsht Rev, ABBOT Gasquet, Wi" 



drge iDDlicap 4to. cJoili. loi. 6W. n 
■ealos. By berh. ds Siunci 

MATIinTRDE-HBKDEllSON. Will 

Babbatt, A.R.W.S. 
blaboB and CIntim : nilh i 

EaU ByA. ClNCHHOLD, Wit 



COMPTON(HERBeRT),Navelib*. | 

~"1B Inlmltsble Hpa. Huila|- j 

taKta. Crown 8to, clolh, 31. M.! Popu- 

LAB Ediiioh, m "■ 



■From the North Foraland to Pen- 



by Maubick Randall. Large tap. ^to 
[n t>l«' AbniBEl': The Cduntiy and lh< 

PEOple. By ANNE UACDONHLL. With 



The BaibapUma of HoToaoa. 
Ethbl Pice. Wilta' ii lUustrationt 



CORNISH (J. F.).— SourOrapes. 



bi"&V:^ 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by, 

Antonlno. I BaBlI. I HldeandSeefa 
The Wom&n ■□ White. 
The Uoonstona. i Han & 
Tha Dead BecFet. | Afl 
The Queen of Hearts. 
KoNun* I Hy M1bcl_ 
Apmadala. | Poor HIsa 



The HanaMd Hatal. 

The Fallen Leasea. 

Jeiobel'i Daughter. 

Beart and Bolenca t 'I Say No.' 

The HvU GenlnH. | Little NotoIb. 

The Iiejao y of Catn. | Blind Irf>ve. 

Popular 



i cou 



The Dead Saore. 

Han and wife | Apinadnle. 

The Woman In Whlta Larqe Type, 
Fine Paper Edition, poll Svo.clolb, 
Rilt top. 31. net : lesthei, Bill edges, 31. net. 

The Proien Deep. Larqe tyfe Edit. 
Fcap. B.O, cL. ... pel ; leather, u. 6d. net. 

COLQUHOUN (.M. JO-— Every 
lodi ■ Soldltr.^ p"''^. ^"'' °>°"<, 



COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 

ifloC! Who pays, to whom, to 
wbat, and whea It Is ■pplleabH. 



To Defeat the Bnda of Juatloo. 



The Harqala and Pamahb Crown 



COURT (The) rf the Tuileries, , 

■9s« to 1870. By Le Petit h 

touGE. W.lh a froQtisplece, ( 



CRADDOCK {C. EGBERT), by. 

The Prophet of Che Great Bn — ' — 

HiaVanlahedatav. Cr.Eio.d. - 
The Windfall. Crown Sto, cloth 



CROCKETT (S. R.)andothera.- 

Talca of aur Coan. By S. R. , 

Crockett, gilbsht Parker, Harold 

Frederic ■Q.,'andW.CLARitRu! ' 

Wtlh 13 lllnBTralloM hy Prahe Bl 
wm. Crown Bto. cloth, a. 6d. 

CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 



Pretty Hlse Neville. 

A Bird of Paasatfe. | Ilr. Jai 

Diana Barrlngton^ 

Tmo HaateFa, | Interferenoa. 

A. Family Llkenaaa. 

A Thlrd^epaon. | Propar Pi , 

VlllstfO Talaa A Jangle f ratfadlaa. 
The Seal Iiady Hilda. 
IfaFFled or BtngU? 



OtOKEItfnn. B. H.)-..»n.Hn(. 

In eiia Rlnfdam of Kerry/ 

Mill BaiBialBB'* PiuC 

Jiiioii. I Beyontl tha Pal*. 

Tba Ckt'a-D&w. U'ltli u UimUiilo: 

Tha BiHUiUli NmUkoo; Wtlb 












[ Soma Oaa Ela*. 



PoniUR Edith 



r Pdd*. j Tha Oafa-pMw. 
uiMiDt B»prln«on. 
PrattT Mlaa HVvlUa. 
S BiPd of PaaiaCa. 
Barond tha Psln. 
A Family IjlKane»». ^_^_ 

I CROSS cm. b:).— A Question of 



Mu 



LM 



|CRUIK5HANK>5 COMIC AL- 

MANACK. Cnmplele in Two Series 
The First (roio 1B3S lo 1843 r Uii 
SBCOMD fmm 18(4 lo iSjl A Galherinj 
of the Beit Hqidoiu oF THtCKKKAV 
BooD, Albkbi Sbuh. dc Wlih ou 
DKIODB Sled BngtavlDgi and Wouilciil: 
b)r Chdieshanx, Landelu, Ac. Twi 



ICUMMINQ (C. F. aORDON), 



bookof niraldry: Inclndins 

Aocienl HSS. £c With toi Woodcul; 



f DANBV (FRANK).— A Coquette 



I DAVENANT (FRANCIS) Mints 

lorPareaUoD CbDiCBolPi ' ' 
for thrir Sc 



-Mr. Sad: 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E, YORKE-), 

Worksby. Cr Svo, i,.ea.;d., li.M.ci. 

Ona Thousand HedlonI UaxlniB 

&nd Bargloal Hints. 






Obealty 



o Long'lilfa. Crown Svo, i 



DEAICIN (OUKOTHEA), Storiea 



- Robinson 

ill. b? GeoBOB 
rs. FINX Papxr 



EnmoN, PoltSv 



■nd Coaata. 



iriy RoBAl.ra 
by F.J. WiDCiiHir. Lu gc ic 



The 

The Pooket Oharlea Dlohona ibdng 
Fmouilte Pamsgea chosen bv Alfred 
H. Htatt. j6m5,dolb. gill top. it net : 

Cbarsotev PartrBltH «•«■<* 

Dlekona. Sele 



™i%^l 



DICTIONARIES. 

The Seaaer'a I . ,„ 

Hamea In Plotlon. 
ona, RafeFencea, Pro. 
ploin, BtorlBB.and Poem a. 



Allualo 



Dlotloiury of UlrAol< 

Rey. E, C. Brsweec LL.D. Crown t 



Familiar Short Bavlntfa of QreM 

Noica by Sauukl A. Bent. A.M. Crown 

The Slang Diction anr I Bi' 

lii'iloi-ital, .tnd Anecdo--' ' 

Words, Facta, and Phrsaaa: 



Edwards. Cniwa Sio, 




W^IXON 



111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



OOBSON (AUSTIN). Works by. 



Potl raits. 



Oantnry vlgnaCCM. 



M. PalBdlD or PtaliaDtkropy, and 
otbBr PapeFs. W'ltb i lUuiire'"-' 
aida-inalk fltudiaa. Wllh 5 111 



Caa^t at ■:■ sat- 
in tna O rip of ttae Lawi 
Link by l-lDk. 



rf Jamaloa Tavraae. 



Wanted 1 j Tha Man . B ontep. 
Dark DaedB. Ctuwn n\i>, cMb lim 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. UUKNINOHAU. C ' 

eloth. wllh Portratts. 31. 6J. per Vt 
Ben JoBBon-a WoFka, with 

bjrWlLLUUClFIORD. 



nipblcal K 



■taulnjf Va Plky*. From Cl 



11 1 ■arlova 

W Haaalnft 



DUftlPV BOOKS (The) loi 

Children. Hos ' ' " 

l,Tha Flamp, 

- ' ~" *iooi.o« 

2. Hrs. Tnrnep'a Centlonari 

SCoFiea. 
a. The Bad Family. Ef Kia 

t. The Story oT Little Blaal 
Bambo, ^■- '■■■■—' "■■'•'—-'• 

B. The BoantUol t«dy. ByTuONi 

7. B FIOBBP 

a. Tha Pink H 

S. The LilttlA Olanm. By Taout 
Cobb. 

10, AHorsaBook. BvUajitTourti 
iniistriilrd la col^Eira. 

11. tilttle People ;>n Alpbabt 

la. A Dog Book. By EraEi Ba 



1*. ThaLltUaQUIIiOat. ByELiAXO 

Rapkb. 

15. □olIlBB. Bf RlCO&KD 

Illmtialal in coloun by RnTH COBB. 

16. ThaBadHra.ainCar. By HON 



18. Little ismita Barinu«f 



2±. Thiea Little Foiaa. 

20. The Old Kan'! Baif. Bjr 

H. CiajSI.UlD. Illui, by |. R. Hoi 

23. Tbrea Iitttia 

G. TAr.GART. lllmtrBKt 
26.^oi« SoUlu. By 

_...._ .UutlratedinL 
28. The Sooty Han. 

IlACiUNNOii mii Euuf C( 
30. Roeallna. IlluitralEd 



S3. Irene's Cbrlitm as Party. 

HiCHAtiD Hunter. IIIus. by RlthQ 
M. Tha Little Boldlev Book. 

Hk\bt MAyRR. 
S5. Tlia Dntoh Doll'a Dlttiea, 



ao. Tan LitUe HUtfav Boya. 

Noma Cass. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PUBLISHHRS. 



. HampMDnmpty'aLKUtBen. 

By lltLGTj K. CROSi. 

M. Hmpla ■Imou. By HbLkh tt. 

M. Til» UnU FvaBOllniftll, Dy 

K. J. Fricbbo.' •' 
«. Tha Potato Book. By Ln.i 

DUNCAN (5ARA JBANNBTTB), 

Book! by. Ci, (tro, eloiii. j,. M. acb. 
K BoolBl DapftTti — 

lUDilnlionsby^. H. 
Kn MmmrlOM^ Qli- 

Wnta So iUuUtallmuby F. H. TOWKSKNU, 
Fho Blmpla Xdvanturoa of k 

MMUwab. 



EN0LI5HIHAN*S HOUSE. TMH 

Jl PiacUiai Guide farScUcliDgor BuUJilut 
■ Home. By C, J. RicaAROSON. WItfi 

Colaured Fronlitplue zoA ju lUiatra- 



EPISTOL^G OBSCURORUM 

VlrorBia OatS-'SUi- Lalin Itet, 

Sc.byP.G.SroiBa. A limited' edlO on. 

Hoytl 8jq, cloth. jPrtfurint 

GYBS, Our: How to Preserve 

Thcni. By John BrowninO. Croniii 

8n>, clQlb, 11- 



XDau^tarof lo-Day. 
VarnoD'a Aunt. Witii 47 1 



FAJHIUAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 



I, Sblpi, 

lies, &c 



DUTT(R0ME5H C.).— EnRland 



FAMILIAR SHORT SAYtNOS 

71- 6d. 



■ fiARLY ENGLISH POETS, 



, _ r'lfOUM) 

I DftvUa' (Sir ^ohn) Comptats 



ilWorka. Twf> ' 



GARLY PAINTERS SERIES.— 

' For details of three ImpDrtaot Si^rle; 

WdtIu at Ttic Barly PafDters of the 
NetherlaodL ot Tie Barly Oerman 
Palntart, and of lUlUn Painters ol 
tbtXVlhand XVItb Canturiea, sec 




FARADAY (MICHAEL), Wort 

The Ohamlo*! Olatm 
OKHlllei L.ei:tura dellVB 
JdieiiUe Audience. Edited by Wiu 

On ttia Tkrioiu Foraoa otBmta 
&nd thalr RalKtlona to w.^ 
atbar. Edited by Wclum CROOn 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— W»l 



FENN (O. JVLANVILLE), Novii 



Wltneai to tha Dsod> 



& Womsn ySortli Winning. 

Guraed by a Fortans, 

Ttaa Oaaa «f Xliaa Omy. 

CommodoFe Junk. 

— " — In Jeopnrdf^ 

A FIutleiBd DovBDotAi 
Klntf ofthaCnstla. 

Tha^aster of the Ce 

Tlia Story of Antony draoo. 



in ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



FICTION, a Catalogne of, with 

TWELVS tJCHDRED NOVELS, W 

Knl fiM by Chjitto ft Windd; 



■ MAKINQ, The 



FISHER (ARTHUR 00. Novel* 

Iw. CtQwn 8to, clolh, 6j. csch. 
^Ithstord. With Coloured FtontI' 

piece by G. D. AKMOOH, and 5 Plales i 

stpia by H. H. Bdxion, 
Tha LbdeI of KUsnt Faat. Wllh 



PITZOERALD (PERCY), by. 



md Hri. Ttllotion. 



FLAMrtlARlON ;CAiVll 
Popular XatFoDomy. 

by ]. Ellahd Gohk, F.K.A.S. ^ 



UAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

Tba Red aHlrtmi a Tale of 'Tti 
Tetror.' Ttanslaled hy John dk Vii 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS.- 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 
FRANCILLON (R. E.),' Novell 



Suesn Copbetna. I Olympla. 

omancSB of the lAW. 
King or K navB? 
JaokDoyla'aDaaithMr. Crown 8io, 

FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI- 

TION IllaitratBd Rcvliw (Tbe). 
■1108. A Complete Sonmnlr of the Ex- 
hibition. Pnifuitiy Uloitrated. Edited 
b; F. O. Ddka^ Large CoUi>, pictorial 



k 



Ihe EninoH de Luxi. b 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 






OARDENINQ BOOKS. PostSvcT, 



Work In Qudan maA 

ouae. By Gboroe Glekhi. 

Booashold Rortlonltnpa. By ToH 

andjANE jBBBOLrj. Illustrated. 
Tlia Oarden that Paid tba Rant. 

By TOJI JEBHOLD. 

OnF Kltotaen Gardan. By Tom 



9. Edlted.witb Notes indlotrod 
ly A. Forbes Sigvekino. ¥.f 



LoTa and [.ovara of the 

TraoilatEd by C. LjUtocBE, MJt. 
A Conaplvaoy ondar the Tavpw. 

T„^.._._j .„ ^ , .. . ™,... 

Illusl 



jy C, LASOCBK. M.A. With 
landFiic!'-"-- 



QERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

CoUecIed by the Brcthen Grinii >nd 
Translated by Edgar Tavlor, Wilh 
Introduclion by Jobn Rxjsihn, and 3> 
SlEcl Plata after GEQRai CmiiKSUANE, 
Square 8vp. cloth em, fli. 

aiBBON (CHARLES), Novels 



Tha Qaldan Sbatt. 
Tba Flowar of the ForeiL 
Ttie Braaa of VatFOV. 
Of Hlgb Detfrea. 



For liftok of Cold. 

DTbat Will tho Werld Sbt? 

For the KlBt. | A Baril Knot. 

m Pamtnres QTeen. 

In IrfivB and War. 

A Heart's Prablem. 

By Head and at ream. 

Fancy Fi-se. | Loving a Dream. 

In Honour Bound. 

Hearta Delight. | Blood-Money. 

Tho Dead Heart. 1'shi Sro. llluBtrated 



CHATTO & WIMDDS, PUBLISHERS, 



Tlia Laob of Ro&rlnj' OKmp, 3d< 
Seimatlon Hovela CoDdBiiiaiJ, 

An Halreia of Rod Do*. ''""' 
The Luok of Boarlnd Camp. 
ClUirDnilan StorlOB. 

nip.' I A Phyllia af tlio Slarnw. 
Ilunjft. Crown Svn, Llolb, 3J. M. : P<« 



Ohauoer tor Bohoola. Wllb FrnnUi- 

pi«e. Demy 8vo, clolh, u. 6i 
Cb&aoBi for Ohildrvn. W 



UuES Rdssbll Lowell, j 



id BBHT Habtk. 



IHAWTHORNIB (JULIAN), 

■ ..-..._ Crown Svo. ctolh, 31. 6d, 

I BlllQa Qaentln. 
. ...Jia'B Fool. I DaaC. Four ill usIe 
Baatrln Bandolph. Wlib Fijur IlluEla 
D, PolndaitBF'a Dlaappaaranoa. 
Tlie Spac tca of the Oa mBpa. 



Mlas Cadoifnii, I 



HEALY (CHRIS). Books by. 



Tha Bndlesa HePltatfa. Crown tvo. 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan 



HINKSON (H. A.), Nov«1b by. 

Crowu 8vo, clolh. dr. tjch 

ran PltKerBld. I Bilk a.aa Btaal. 



HOLIDAY, Where to £0 for a. 

By E, P. SJHOLL, Sir H. Maxwell, lomt 
Watson, Jank BAHLaw, Mahy Loirrrt 
Camehon, tusTis H. McCarthy. Paul 

LASOR I. W. GRAHAM, J. H. SaLTZR. 

PHiEBB Allen, s. J. Beckett, l. RiVEXa 
ViME. and C F. Gordon Cdumdio. 

ilolli. 1, - ■ 



HOLMES (C. J., M.A.).— Notes 

pD thcSdCBce at PlEturB-niaklac. 

Wilh Phoingrsvurc Frontlapicoc, Demy 



HOLMES (6! WENDELL).— 

Tha Antoorat of tlio Braakfaati 
Tabla. llliulriltd by J. Gohhom 
iHOMSON. Fine Papeb Edition, polt 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 



a XdTantDjMi^fl 



HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels i 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 



J0NSON'5(BBN) Works. With 

Nuln and fiioiirapbiial Uciiiolr by 
WlLLTAH ClTtOKD. Eilllsd b; Colani' 

CUKKIKGHAH, Tint Voll., etOWD Slit 

JOSEPKUS, The CompleCe 

Work* at Tnnilalcd by WiuJAil 
WmsTON. C'lntalnlne ■The Aoiiqultl« 

With SI lIlmtraliQiu and Uipt. Tivc 

KB ATI NO (JOSEPH).— Maurlc«, 



SMPLINO (W. BAILEV)."The 



Noble Pen 



■ KB: 

^^■KBRSHAW (MARK). -Colonial 

^^^^P Facte and Plclloi 
^^^^1 5lutcbn. Peal SvB, I 

r ^ 



KINO (LEONARD W., M.A.).- 

A Hlitary of Babylonia and Asiyr 
from tbe Eailieat Times until tl 

■Hlnciml MoDiimenli of the Period. 
~ ' slume*, roya] Bro, buckram. Ba 

•lumei, U lubicribed ior before I 
-enf Vol. I„£jiii.M.Del. 
— & Hlitory of BninBr mud 



Akkad: Ad . 

lici- InhiWUnu . 
at Tlni» 






B.C.90I 
. IL— X Slatoir or B&bylim [rt 

Ihe Flr.1 Dynaily, abml B.C. » 

until IheCoEiquMliiyCjrus.B.C.S 

„ lII.~Ji RUtopy of Aaayrla frr 



KINO (R. ASHE), NoveU by. 

•Itae IVaoirintf of tha Graea.' 
F Paaalon'a Blavai ) Bell Bajpy. 
f X Dpann Oame. Ci 

■klNO'S CLASSICS (Thei 

GeDcral Editor, Profcuor 1. Gou^akcz, 
UttD. Printed iiD laid paper, ifim 
each with Fronllaplece, £111 lop. Qu.i 
ler bound grey boardi ■■ -'-' 




KINO'S CLASSICS (The)-cKi 
BS. Walpola'a OKitls ot Otru^ 

By Sir WlkLTER SOOIT. Willi 1L_ 

ductloa md Prelaci bv Ulu BtVttim 
39. Tlie PoaCa Royal o| >i 
■ind Bootlknd. Orlgliiil P 
KlDils iUld olbcr R-jal anc . 
PciioD.1, collected and adlttd bjM 



■LtChaai 

Woman, /n lUoJirn A 

W.W. Skbm. 
fa. BnlTf ■ Battle or (I 

Edllid.wllb Notes :.ud lot 

A. GmiKiLCH. 
<a. sir WtUlwn Tompla upon g 

Gnrdana of BplcoFiu, r-^ 

atbar ITth Ocntnry Gm 

Baaayi. Edited. wtLbNiiiess " 

«. Tha Eoui I4ut TUntfli,'^ 

"— — logelher CSthJ 

Uaolatlon r 

, r. fcdiiedbyDU) 

O'CoSMOIt. 

<S. TtaeSontf orBoland. tvkiuI 

^m the old French by Mrj,Cr 

W-Dkata-a ^Vlia Haon 



«.1 



x«ltcj»ea. With 1 
IS by Pni H. Ost 

FroIoCaa _ 
1. r« maiim Si^ 



■S.tOliKaoaF's Parllamaitit _ 
Blrda and Hoasa at raoia. j 

«. Hra.oiaakail'aOraneBM. 

Introduction by R. Bkihux |09II>_ 

60.fPaarl. An Eu^ita Poon afU 

"-— -entli Century. Edlli-' —"" 

aRendetlneindaalDl 
_, __ lienor I.GOUJUICZ. 

iodiv. ij;«ii 

by BoEiiiiT Steele. F.S,A. 
68. Tha BnCUab Oorrw— 

of Saint Boniraoa. 1 ^ 

e*led,virHh an Intioductoiy Stetoh cL 

Life of St. Bonilact by E. f. KiLIt a 
H,5S. T&a Baaayaof a." —^ 

with Notes, Inlniductlr 

Thomas Skccoubk, M.4. 
56. Tba Cavalier to * 

•SeTcateenth " ■ 

Edited by F. . _ ._ 
G7. Aaaor*! I.Ue of H 

Edjted by L. C.Jane, Mj*. 
SB. TFaSBlatlona ttom tli* 1 

landlo. Ily Btv. W.aCKBKN, M_ 
Bfl. Xho Bole of St. Banet. t9 

Ijied tiY Rlshl Hrv. Aebdt OlECUK*^ 

60. DanloI'B ' Dslla ' BJid Dbay to 

■Ida*.' EdiledbyAnuHDi" ■■" — " 



^^wiffi 



til ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C 






ia*TlieNiui'iRiile.a 



KINO'5 LIBRARY FOLIOS 

(ThO- 
Itie HiFroOFof VBFtDeln World- 
hf GpeatDBB, or The Ijife of Bf 
Thomaa Mars, Knight. By h 



8bakeapaar«'a Ovid, 
Aptbur Ooldlng'i Trr 
or the Metamorphoi 



and BuffflPlngi 
btlai 




KINO'S LIBRARY QUARTOS 

iThBl. 



The Qnll'B Hornbook. By Thohas 

Dhkheh. tailed by R. B. McKbhrow. 

Si. net ,■ UT'iCic rtllam, loi. 6d. ncl, 

The Bae^r'B Opera. By Juhn Gav. 

EJlled by Hamjltob MscLeod, y. 



Works 1 1 

Edited by It. M. SIUI'UI 



LAMB'S (CHARLBSJ Complete 

U-tlb i 



The Besaye of BUa. Fine Fapgk 

EUinoN, pott SvQ, clolll, gtit lop, 31. ml ; 
leather, gUt edgea. at. net. 



LAMBERT (OEORQE). — The 

PrelJdent of Boravlo. Ciowii 810, 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM}. 

—The ThouHnd nod One NlshU, 

commonly called In EnEtand Tfha 
Srablan NlghU' Bntartattir 
menCi. Tcanilated fmin Uie Araluc 
add lUmfrated bymanyhuudredEngt**. 
Inn From DeslfinibyHARvn. Edltedbjr 

Lane-Pooj.b. jVqIi,, Bvo, cJ„ an. 6it 



a Sro, cloth 



LEHMANN (R. C). — Harry 

Fludyir at Cambridge, asd CoDVCr- 
utlonal Hlots for Vdude Shooter*. 



CHATTO 4 WIMDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



LEPELLETIHR (EDMOND). 



LESPINASSe. JULIE OB. By 

EnglUb Vecilan, nrilh > Porliall, Deny 



LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

Tlla UndMrs. Poit Bvo, lUual. Ixli.. : 
* Bora Tamptatlen. 



LILBURN (ADAMt.-ATrasedy 
LINDSAY~(HARRV), Novels byV 
RbodA R elwrW. I Tha Jacoblta. 



I 



The One Too Many. 

Under wbich liOFif? Wilh ii llUiiU 

■My Love.' I Bowing the Wind, 



BovInC the Wind. Cheaf Editioh, 
Patrlol* KsmbklL Popular Edi- 



LORIMER (NORMA).~The 



LUCAS (ALICE). — Talmudfc 

Legend*, My mni. and Panpbriuai. 



X Booh of VarieB far Ohlldiren 

Wl^ ColourcdTltlc-pase. Crnwi. »ik 



M Acco LL (H ua H).-mrol 

Stiaaser'* SiBled Packet. Crown 



A Blatorir ot the Fone Oaortfei 
and of Hllllam tba Pourtb. 

S Hlatory of Our Ovm Tlmea 

the General ElKIiaD of iBSo. LIUURT 
EoiTiaM. Koor VdU, demj Svo, clotb, 
tu. dch.— Al» the FoFDLJkB EsinoH, 

—And tilt lOBiLiB Edtitoh, witb an 

A BlttoFV of Ota Own Ttmaa, 

Vol.V,(raraj88olo the DlamoHit jubilee 



Popular Edition. 



Labgb Tvpi, Fine P 
The Belgn of Qneen ^nne. In i ' 






stciB«7,Ul 



. 6* each; poalS™, 
:clotbUmp,ii.e,t.i 

The WaterdKle HaUhbonra, 

— - '■ Dan^biieF, 

iDlotatoF, 



„ tai^ihlsL. 

..Fair Baxon. | Luuey BoohfOrd. 
□earl-adyDladaln. | ThaD' - ' 
MIbb HlSiinthTopo. With i 
Donna Quixote. With uiu 
The Oomet of a Season. 
MBidotAthuu, WitbiilJ] 
Cam tola. 
Red Dlm nonde. | The H I Jdia Klnf , 

Tbo Tli fB DlegraoeB. | Hononla. 
'Tha Blglit Honourafale,' 






Julian RevelBtone. Ciovin ) 



McCarthy (j. h.), works by. 

The Fcenoli Revolntlon. (ConsU. 

iiiciil Aiitnibly, 17B9-91.) Foiit Vala., 

An Outline of tha Htetotry of 

Ireland. Crnwn Bvo, n. ;tit,th, 11.6A 

Ireland Since tha anfon-lTaS- 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 



McCarthy ij. n.)-amiinu/d 
Haflsln Ifondon. 8vo.EoJd< 
Oup a«iuatloi> Noval. ( 



ic Episode. CroWD Gio 



MACDOMALD (Dr. QEOROE), 
Bocks by. 
'Worka of FOJMiy &nd ImBrflDKtloa 



II. 1 _.._ 

Women— Book of SONnkts— 

III. Violin Sokes— Sokos o» thi 

Dais and KiGHts— A Boo> 

OFDHKAMS— RO«tKIDE POBME 

—Poems «ih Cbildrdi. 

IV. PABABLKS— BjILLADS — SCOTCI 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 



MALLORV (Sir 

Mort d'Artliur, Sc 

byB.M, RaNbimg. 



1. The 



S HKART— SHADOnrs. 



t— THK CAffiiK— The 



Broken Swohds— The Gbai 

Poetical WoFka of Oeorge Hao- 

Don&ld. J Vols., cr.Bvo, buckram, lu. 

ReatherttDdBnow. Ciown 8vo, doth 



Tho Poohet Qsoi 



t QsoFtfe HaoD 



HaoDonald: 



MACDONELL (AONES). 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 



«AV (ROBl 



A Blow ovei ths 1 .. 

Cba HyaCBPy of Lincoln's Inn. 

Tha Private Deteatlve. 

Hop Honour. Cmwa evo, clolb, ji, 6 



MACKAV (Dr. C HAS.)- -Inter- 
MACK AY (WILLIAM). — >l 






;r,'^lf edgM, 



MAROUERITTB (PAUL and 

VICTOR), Navela by. 
]« Dlaaaiep. Transialed by F. Lies. 



Tba Commnno. TijuiBlated by F, L 
Vanity. Tnnilalcd by K. S. West. V 



itn7^o,<:lolh,7i.«d.iu 



MARLOWE'S Works, indnding 

-li) TiaBslaliom. Edttcd with Nolo by 

::oL CUmiHOBAH. Cr.8VO,OlOlh,3J,6j. 



MASSINQER'S Playa. From the 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).— A 

Secret ol the Sea. Post Svo, lUin- 
liaLtd boards, u. ; clolh, jj. M. 

MAX O'RELL, Books by. 
H«T Royal' Hlgbhsaa Woman. 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



DLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 



Tlia Boroaroai. Ciun>n B 



I 



OSBOURNB CLLOVO), Stories 



O'SHAUOHNESSV (ARTHUR), 



PAIN (BARRV).— Eliza's Has- 

baad. Fc»p.,SvQ, i,.icimh. i..6d. 



PALMER (W. T.). Booka by. 

Ii»ka ConntFy Ramblei. 
In Idihalajid Delti and Fella. 



PANDURANQ HARI; o 

Manolri of a ttlndoo. With PriE 
tiy Sir Babtlk Fbiri. Pdii Sia, U 
IrXed boards, >1. 



PARIS SALON. The Illustrated 

CatalocuB of tba. With aliiiui «n II I 
KalloDi. Published aon mil y. DySvo. 



PAYN (JAMBS), Novels by, 



Tho Clyflhrda of^ClylTe. 

A OouDty Family, 

Leaa Black (ban Wa'pe Patntad. 

By ProKs. 1 For Caah Only. 

MlSh BplFlta. I Bi- -- 

X Confldentlal Atfei._. 

X Orapa from a Thorn. 

The family SaapegFace. 







Holiday Ti 

TheTalkc. ... _ 

Tha Hystery ot MiFbFld^e. 
The WoFd and the WIU, 
The Burnt Mlllloii. 
A Trying Patient. 
OnrandoUne'i HarvaUi 



BentlDok'i Tutor. 



CaFlyon'i Year. 
Hurphv'* Haatar. 
Boma Private Vlawe. 
roapaatMA. . I Hlrk Abbw 



Mot Wooed. But 

Two HundFod Po 

The Beat ofHuBt 

Halves, I What Ha (;aB( h«f, 

Kit: A Memory. Under One Hoot. 

Glow-WOFm Talei. 

A PFlnoe o( the Blood. 

A Modem ~ Dlok WhttUntfton. 






t HUllOB, CHEAP EDITIOII, 
m tha ' Hawa.' Crown Rva, 



PAYNE (WILL). 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels 

The Banyail. I Ditya. 
Caste an dCreed. I TheTe«-Plm 
Tha Inevitable Law. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 



A Free Bolltuda. j Bait of Baai 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



PLANCHg (J. R.).— Songs and 



PLA VS OF OUR FORE- 

FATftERS, and sonie af the Tmili. 
tlonBHcDD wblcb they weraloundcd 

By C. M. G*VLEV, LL.D. Wiih nmntiDu 



VUJ 



■UTARCH'S LIveA of lllus- 



POLLOCK (W. H.) The Chami, 

«o<t Otb«r DmwlDE-RiMni Playi, 

By St Walter Uksant and Waltsb 



-His Final 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novell by. PaSt8va,illai,boai<l>,u.ea. 

IFlia RomanoB of a Station. 
Tba Soul ofCoonMH^ Adrian. 
Crown 8vo, cioth. 3s, fid. each; poat 8vo, 

Outlan and Iiamnaker. 

Obrlitlna ChanJ. 

Mr*. Trng aaKlaa. WUh a lUuBiraliqnu. 



PRICE (E. C). - Valentino. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Worlu by. Crown BFD.clDtb, u. 6d. each 
■aay Star Leiaoiu. Wllb Stir Uap: 

noBranoftlieHky, wiib js lUiuii 
ramlllaF Sctsiioe studies. 
Hy(tartos of Tlma and BpaoO. 
Tbe Ualvepse ot Sons. 

BatUFn and Its SysCam. with 1; 

Btfu and WanU ' at Salanoo 






READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Colltdcd LiaBABV EiJiTION, JD Sovenlceu 
Volumes, crown 8vo, clolh, 31. 6J each. 
P^ WofflntftOQ; and Cbrlstl* 
JotiiiHtone. 



' It li Never Too Lata lo Hand.' 
Xho Oourae of True Lovo Hevor 

Did Bun Smooth ; and Blutfle- 

heart and DonblefaoB. 
Tfa« Autoblotfrapby of a Tblef: 

Jack or all Trades; A Hero and 

alHartjriTliBlSanderlntfr ' 



Pat Toarself In Hli Plaoa. 
A Tarrlble Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 

Xlia JUC: andOoodStortuorHaa 

and othar Animal*. 
A Parlloua Seoret. 
aeadlauai uadBlblaC 



9, poll llO, lllU»- 



Cbe Courae of Truo Love Nerer 



Ttalef: Jaab 

sliatnbert. 

l^ve He Little, Love Ma Long. 



Autobiography of a 

L.oveHi 
The Dtn. 



ir and the Hearth, 

Ha.rd Ca,sb. I ReadlanA. 
Foul Play. | Orlffith Oaani 
Put YourHeirin His Place. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman Hater. 
Blugleheart and DoubleftuM. 
Good Storlaa of Man, Ac, 



Type, Fikb Paper EniTiatn. 



sType. Fine 
doth, ^It lop, 



The Cloister and the HaaMh. mih 
■It la Hever.Xoo Lata t» Hendi' 



CHATTO Sc WINDUS. PUBLISHERS, 



''USADB (CHARLB5)-fg..»<<» 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBt 

TME-. AUMof Priiiapal Wirrtora . , 
umc (ton NDcmandy wltb WUllam Of' 



I 



Pu( Youneirin Bis Plso^ 

A Tarribta TemptBtloa. 

Tha Double Miurla^fl. 

Lava Me Little, Love He Long. 

S Parlloui Baoret. 

The VandeFln^ Heir, Larur Tvp> 



ROSENaARTEN(A.).-A Hand- 

boakalArCbilectaralStyles, Tniiie 

laleJ by W. COLLBTT-S*NlJAH3. Witt 

630 llloilralloDi, Cr, Svo, tlolh. 7.. 6a. 



Bible Chnraotera. Fcnp im. n. 
Tbe Oiolitotr and tbe He&pCh. 

With 10 Phoiograviiro »na !j niiif-i.,ijt 

IJlDStRltloas by MATT B. HXtVEKDINi:. 

BmaLI 4ln, clutb.61. net. Al»i In rrcpa 
Won, 1 New Kurnoii.wllh u llluil 
Horn La 4 Coloun ud to In Black s 
Willie by Byah SHAW. R.I. D< 

EDnioH, pi 



La RGB ['aE'EB 



RICHARDSON (PRANK). Novels 
The Man who Loit hli Pait. 
The BayBwatar Hlnuila. 



P«l Svo, lllutlnitEd boarJi. u.tacl 

The Dnlnbablted House. 
Prlnoe of IBTalea's Qarden Papty, 
The Mystery In Palaoe Qardsx-- 
P&lry Water. 1 Idla Tale*. 
Her Mother's Darting. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 



The Hands or Justice. Crnwn E 
Vhe Woman in the Dark. Cni 

ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 




^M 



RUSSELL IW. CLARK), NoveU 



Bound the Galley-Fire, 
tn the Middle Watch, 
On the Fo'lfele Head. 
X Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book TOP the Hammar 
The Mystery 

TheRoDuinc „_ 

The Tale of the Tan, 



A Tate of Two Tonnala. 

The Death Ship. 

The • Pretty P^ly.' Wilh : 

lions by G. E, UOBSBTSOM, 

Overdue. | nrrong Bldatf 
The Convlot Ship. Popdlak B) 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).— 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) bdA 



Skippers and ShellbackB. 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The FnrUiai of &:kliKutlbuccJ, By T, 



SERGEANT|ADELINE),NoveU 

Dn^er FalsB PFetinces. 

Or. Endloott'B Bxperimeiit. 

The Hlulng BUaabeth. Ciown Bio, 



SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown Rvo. clolli, jj. fii^each; pos[ 



byOuvEH Wendell Holmes, 
Tlie Junior Oean. 
OFObaiPd DatueTOl. 
TAs Hasten of at. Banodlot'i. 
IntliBFBoeof the World, 

The TremleCt Dlamoadsk 



The uroolDg of May. 
Fortune'* Qate. 
ATraglQ RoneymooD. 
OBllontFy Bowep. 
a Prootor'a Woo1d|[. 
Bonnla Maggie Lauder. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pnckef iiK, clolh. gilt lop. ji. net per 
iioL : leather, mil cdEt5, 3,, ntt per VoL 



SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Presenl 



^?:'^s^t 



Tha Srt atKammlaii A Collection of 
Graceful Arts, Gamei, Tiicki. Fitules. 
ibA Charadci, By tRASt BELLBW. 

Hankr-Pnnky ! Very Eaiy Tiioln, ¥h y 
KfficuU Trcka, While Magic, SlelKhlol 
H»nd. Edited by W.H.CKBUEB.Wth 

thm ISMl°lB'>'> Own Book: Per- 
fonnancis Willi Cum and BiIJi. ERit% 
Rail. Handkerchiefs, at^ Bdlled hi 

rua OompIetB Art of Firework* 
Hsklngi or. The Pyrotech.dji'B 
■^--unry. By TaouAs KKKTiaH. Wllh 
llluitnUoni. JI.6A 



^^^«7l 



IBBJam 



(Inc 



All BoFtsand Condltlona of ■ 
Sir Blohard WblCCIntftoo. 
Gaapapd de Collgny. 

By ROBBRT BUCHAKAN. 

The Shadon or tbfl Snord. 
Tfa« Daenuter. 
Tbo Woman la WhlM, 
Boblnaon Craaoo. wiih yi I 



Bl^teenth Oaatory VlgnMtM. 



Coadeniad Hovela. 



The AutDomt of the B 

Table. lllustiUcd by 1. G. illollsON. 
Compiled By A. H. HvAir. 
The Ctaarm of trfmdoni An Anthalugy. 
Tbe Cbapm of EdlnbnrSh. 



The Eeiaya of Ella. 

By l-oirn Macaul 
Hlitory of BnglkBd, In 



TUB RbI^d of Coeaa Anna. Id 

A Hlatory orthe Fon- "— 

afWlllluiilir„i 



[the Four aeoF^ai 



STorkaof FanoyaDd Imi^tna Ian 

By W, H, Mau-ics 
The MeK RepDlillo. 

TheOloIateruidthBHeuth. With 

•iVla^HavuVoo'LaM t« Han*.- 



n 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



MART IN '3 LIBRARV-ii.n/rV,«, 

An tnlftnd VoytLje. 

"■ In with B DooKey. 



New Ara, 
Acraii tl 
The MeFP 
Prlnca Ol 
In ths Sc 
Col la ted 

BUtory af BntfllBh Llterktur*. i 
Tli« Complate Aniler. 



aHAKesPBARB LIBRARV-ionl. jH 

TiiK SHiKisPEAHK Classics— «aliJiirtdC^^ 
i.6. •THa Blitory Of HnBUart't. 

With nlhcr Documentt illuBIralin of 
the nurcci of Bkalnpeari't Play, lod in 
Inttoduclory SltrdT of Xbt Legend o* 

!. -TbePl^afRIng I>eIr&iidHlB 
TbreeDnutflitsn't Chsoldplay 
OD the aiibjaat of King ttumr, 

2^Tll« minilng of « ShPBW'i 



' SEYMOUR (CYRrLj.NovcU by. 

TtaaMatflo'otI 
Comet Otiaoi. 



SHAKESPEARB LIBRARY 

(The). H^BT I. 

THB OI.D-SPBI.[.INa 
8HAKBBPHARB, 



. ; or Ubracy k^Koo 



vol. Tobeia>ntdiitshoriidi»iv»li 
m VheWoikiot WllIl)unBh>ikaspaa>« 
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